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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVENTH COMMENCE- 
MENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23 2.00 P.M. Annual meeting of the Alumni 


PRIZE SPEAKING Association, including the pres- 
8.00 P.M. Speaking in Dartmouth Hall for the extatn ef Darkawnts weed 4 
2 ; ‘Toe the Trustees, by Melvin O. 
class of 1866 prizes,and Barge F “. 
gold medal Adams, Esq., Chairman of the 
; Central Committee on the Dart- 
SUNDAY, JUNE 24 mouth Buildings Fund; the report 


of the President to the Alumni on 


BACCALAUREATE the condition of the College; and 


10.30 A.M. Baccalaureate Sermon by the the routine business of the Associa- 
President of the College. tion with the reports of committees. 
8.00 P.M. Address before the Dartmouth 5.00 P.M. Reunion of the Greek Letter Frater- 
Christian Association. nities. 
7.45 P.M. Presentation by the Dramatic Club, 
MonpDaAy, JUNE 25 “ For One Night Only.” 
CLASS DAY 9.30 to 11 P.M. President’s reception in Col- 
lege Hall. 


2.30 P.M. Class Day Exercises. 
8.00 P.M. Operetta, “‘ The Founders.” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 
10.00 P.M. Promenade Concert in College Yard. 


COMMENCEMENT 
g.00 A.M. Prayers in Rollins Chapel. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26 g.30 A.M. The procession formed for the 


ALUMNI DAY Commencement Exercises, in the 
9.00AM. Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa College Church, including the con- 
Society ferring of degrees in course and 


2 honorary degrees. 
10,30 A.M. Public meeting of the Phi Beta os 


Kappa Society; Address by Ex- 10.00 A.M. Exercises in the College Church. 
President Andrew D. White, 12.00 M. Lunch in College Hall. 
LL.D., of Cornell University. g.00 P.M. The Commencement Ball. 
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The program printed before includes 
the events of Commencement Week 
only, but no account of the Commence- 
ment season would be complete which 
did not record the Sing-Out, the Wet- 
Down, and the Senior Dinner. 

The Nineteen Hundred and Six 
Sing-Out occurred Friday afternoon, 
June 15, at half-past five, in Rollins 
Chapel. The graduating class, in caps 
and gowns, according to the long- 
established custom, marched across the 
College green and entered the Chapel, 
with Marshal James A. Blatherwick at 
the head. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor C. H. Morse the choir rendered 
the anthem, ‘‘Unfold, Ye Portals Ever- 
lasting,’? from Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion.’’ The particular features of the 
program were two vocal solos by J. J. 
Burtch ’06 and a violin solo by E. H. 
Neal ’06. 

The following was the program of 
the occasion: 

Processional, War March of the 
Priests ( Athalie, ) Mendelssohn ; Pre- 
lude—Adagio (B flat), Haydn, Organ 
and Violin (E. H. Neal ’06); Anthem, 
Unfold, Ye Portals Everlasting 
( Redemption ), Gounod, The Choir; 
Solo by J. J. Burtch; Responsive 
Reading, Selection 39; Gloria Patri— 
Tallis, Choir and Congregation ; 
Scripture Lesson, Isaiah 42: 1-12; 
Amesbury, Come, Let Us Anew Our 
Journey Pursue, Arnold, The Choir : 
Solo by J. J. Burtch; Prayer; Hymn 
No. 37 (St. Ann’s ), Verses 1, 5, and 
6, The Class; Benediction; Reces- 
sional, War March, Mendelssohn. 

The annual Wet-Down was held 
Friday evening. At seven o’clock the 
classes formed in long procession, and 
led by the senior class marshal, 
marched through the College Yard and 
across the terrace to the home of the 
President. The various College yells 
were given forthe halls and dormi- 


tories along the course of the proces- 
sion. 

Following the Wet-Down the Senior 
Fence was presented to the Juniors. 
M.S. O’Brien made the presentation 
address for the Class of 1906, and 
T. W. Worthen in behalf of the Class 
of 1907 accepted the Fence. 

Immediately after the Wet-Down 
the Seniors gathered at College Hall 
for the Annual Senior Dinner. Presi- 
dent Tucker presided, and the speakers 
of the evening were Judge C. F. Stone 
of the Superior Court of the State, 
W. B. C. Stickney, Esq., of the Ver- 
mont Bar, Professor E. J. Bartlett, 
W.H. Lillard, Secretary of the Col- 
lege Club, and H. J. Chidley, D. J. 
Main, and T. M. Gordon of the Senior 
Class. 

President Tucker in introducing the 
speakers of the evening, said in part :- 
‘* The mood of the hour is justly one 
of congratulation, and in these last 
few moments of the undérgraduate life 
of the class of 1906, I wish to empha- 
size one thought. One of the most 
valuable assets that a man gains from 
his college course is his rights in each 
of his class mates. One gets a vast 
deal out of his college life, but among 
the best things gained is the perpetual 
interest of one man in another, in his 
fortune and in himself. As the years 
go on you will be amazed at the inter- 
est taken in this class. Its valuation 
will steadily increase. Five, ten, or 
twenty years will find yourselves more 
valuable in every way, both to your- 
selves and to the world, than you are 
today. Cherish well then these rights 
that will always stand by you. More 
in importance than the date you were 
born is that when you go out into this 
great fellowship. I express my feel- 
ing in this regard in the following 
toast:—‘ The Spirit of the Class of 
1Q¢ 0. 
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H. J. Chidley ’06, the class presi- 
dent, responded to the toast. He 
spoke of the recognition that the 
adininistration had given to the social 
life of the College, and tracing the 
rapid advance institutionally and 
athletically, concluded by giving the 
toast, ‘‘ The Administration of Dart- 
mouth College.’’ 

W.H. Lillard, Secretary of the Col- 
lege Club, spoke next,emphasizing the 
fact that then was the time when the 
Senior, about to graduate, took 
account of what he had gained in the 
four years, his friendships being the 
most valuable acquisition. 

Judge Stone was next introduced 
and spoke in part as follows: On 
returning this week after an absence 
of thirty-seven years, I find vast 
changes and improvements have taken 
place. But Dartmouth is still going 
up hill and has not reached the zenith 
of her glory and will not for years to 
come. As you face the world after 
four years of pleasure and work, what 
does it signify? It means work for 
you, and hard work too, whether you 
are going into business or a profession. 
To those going into law I will say 
that professionally the bar is higher 
today than it has ever been before. 
But don’t be afraid of work. What- 
ever you have to do, doit. Be truth- 
ful, honest and honorable in whatever 
business you enter. If you carry out 
these maxims in life you will be 
successful and the world will be the 
better for your having lived.”’ 

Captain Main spoke of the contribu- 
tions of 1906 men to the athletic suc- 
cess of the College. 

T. M. Gordon ’06 spoke briefly of 
the many scenes, historically great in 
the record of the College, that it had 
been the good fortune of the graduat- 
ing class to witness, and the influences 
that had been potent in its§develop- 
ment. 
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Mr. W. B. C. Stickney, one of the 
leading lawyers of Vermont, was the 
next speaker on the program. He 
said in part: ‘‘ The richest posses- 
sion that you will carry away from 
these classic shades will be the full 
measure of Dartmouth spirit that each 
will have. Here you have an institu- 
tion of learning which is as much a 
divine institution as the family. And 
this instiution is the gem of New Eng- 
land. You are Dartmouth men and 
you owe much to her; for in the past 
four vears as much as you have asked, 
whether it be little or large, she has 
willingly given it to you. Dartmouth 
men have invariably three characteris- 
tics, earnestness of effort, honesty 
with themselves, and loyalty to Col- 
lege.”? 

Professor E. J. Bartlett concluded 
the speaking of the evening. He 
wished the class the best of good for- 
tune, and expressed his hope and con- 
fidence that it would be a body of 
men, honest, valiant, true, and strong 
for the right. 

The singing of the Dartmouth Song 
concluded the program of the evening. 


At the annual speaking contest for 
the Class of 1866 and the Barge Gold 
Medal held Saturday evening, June 


23, Professor Craven Laycock pre- 
sided. The judges were: Judge J. M. 


Remick, Concord, N. H., chairman; 
the Rev. Gains Glenn Atkins, Detroit, 
Mich.; and Mr. Edward Lord ’gr, 
New York City. The following 
awards were made in the Class of 
1866 prizes: Jaines Barrett Brown 
’o7, Everett, Mass., first, oration, 
‘¢ Evolution of Power’’; John Alex- 
ander Clark, Evanston, Ill., second, 
oration, ‘‘Pere Marquette.’’ The 
Barge Gold Medal was awarded to 
Michael Stephen O’Brien, Lawrence, 
Mass. 
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The Class Day exercises were carried 
out Monday afternoon according to 
all arrangements. The ceremonies 
were opened in the College Yard, 
where the Class President, James 
Howard Chidley, gave a brief address 
of welcome; Harry Purcell Wayman 
the address to President Tucker; and 
Michael Stephen O’Brien the oration. 
Stephen Salisbury Cushing gave the 
address to the Old Chapel. The Class 
Poem was read by Francis Lane 
Childs. At the Bema, Paul Revere 
Felt gave the prophecies, and Craw- 
ford Morrison Bishop the history of 
the class. Clyde Douglass Souter 
delivered the address at the Old Pine. 
The Class Ode, composed by Edward 
Lines Oakford, was then sung and the 
pipes of peace were smoked. 





The annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society was held in Dart- 
mouth Hall at nine a.m., Tuesday. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dean 
Amos N. Currier '56, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; vice president, 
G. D. Lord ’84, Hanover, N. H.; sec- 
retary, J. M. Poor °’97, Hanover, 
N. H.; treasurer, C. A. Holden °95, 
Hanover, N. H.; executive committee, 
E. T. Gulick °83, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., C. H. Howe 81, Wakefield, 
Mass., H. F. Towle ’76, Brooklyn. 





The event of greatest interest dur- 
ing the Commencement was _ the 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, carrying as it did the formal 
presentation of Dartmouth Hall to 
the College from the alumni, and the 
extended report of the President upon 
the development of the College plant. 
The meeting further voted to adopt a 
plan, similar to that which has proved 
so successful at Yale, for an alumni 
subscription, the income of which 


shall be applied to meeting the annual 
deficit in the scholarship funds. Full 
particulars concerning this fund will 
soon be put into the hands of the 
alumni. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles M. Hough ’70 of 
New York; vice presidents, F. N. 
Parsons ’74 of Franklin, N. H., and 
Samuel H. Hudson ’85 of Boston; 
secretary, Frank A. Sherman ’70 of 
Hanover; treasurer, Perley R. Bugbee 
‘90 of Hanover; statistical secretary, 
John M. Comstock ’77 of Chelsea, Vt.; 
executive committee, George H. M. 
Rowe '64 of Boston, Isaac F. Paul ’78 
of Boston, T. W. D. Worthen ’72 of 
Hanover, Wm. H. Gardiner °76 of 
Chicago, Edwin F. Jones ’80 of Man- 
chester, N. H., Horace G. Pender ’97 
of Portsmouth, N. H.,and G. E. Pin- 
gree ’or of Boston. 

Athletic Council Committee from 
the alumni: Pitt F. Drew ’99 of 
3oston, Clarence G. MecDavitt ’oo of 
New York, Ernest M. Hopkins ’o1 of 
Hanover, N. H.; from the faculty, 
Prof. Edwin J. Bartlett ’72 of Han- 
over, N. H., Prof. Craven Laycock 
’96 of Hanover, N. H., Prof. C. 
Ernest Bolser ’97 of Hanover, N. H. 
Committee on nominations,—Isaac F. 
Paul ’78 of Boston, Edwin J. Bartlett 
‘72 of Hanover N. H., George H. 
Bingham ’85 of Manchester, N. H. 
Committee on alumni trustees, George 
H. Adams ’97 of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Charles B. Hammond ’77 of Nashua, 
N. H., John F. Thompson °82 of East- 
port, Me., Benjamin Tenney ’83 of 
Boston, William H. Hatch °’86 of 
Washington, D. C. 





The President’s reception was held 
in the living room of College Hall 
Tuesday evening at half past nine. 
President Tucker and Mrs. Tucker and 
His Excellency John McLane and Mrs, 
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McLane received. The general in- 
vitation to the reception, extended to 
all connected with or interested in the 
College, was widely accepted, and an 
unusually large number were present. 
Head usher, John Roy McLane ’07, 
was assisted by William Joseph Ahern 
’07, George Henry Howard ’07, 
Harry Joseph Pelren ’07, Morris 
Kellogg Smith ’07, Thacher Wash- 
burn Worthen ’07, Morton Hull ’o8, 
Porter MacDougall Smith ’o08, and 
Emmett Hay Naylor ’og. 


More than six hundred graduates 
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sat down to the Commencement 
Dinner in College Hall. Mr. Edward 
N. Pearson ’81, Secretary of State for 
New Hampshire, presided. The 
announcement was made of the elec- 
tion as alumni trustee of Judge Robert 
M. Wallace °67, of the New Hamp- 
shire Superior Court. The speakers 
were: President Tucker, Governor 
McLane, the Rev. G. G. Atkins, 
Judge J. A. Aiken ’74, E. L. Jenks 
86, the Rev. F. D. Ayer ’56, M. S. 
O’Brien ’06, and Judge David Cross 
"AI. 


THE PRESENT CALL TO WISDOM 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON, PREACHED 


SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 


TExT:—“Wisdom is the principal thing, 
therefore get wisdom: yea with all thy getting 
get understanding,” (or wisdom). Proverbs 4:7. 

There is to my mind a certain inher- 
ent ugliness in the word “‘get,’’ and it 
is not above reproach in some of its 
associations, but we shall all agree that 
it is one of the most characteristic 
words of our language. It pervades 
our common speech with the force of a 
race word. All the initiative, the ac- 
quisitiveness, the pride of possession 
which mark the Anglo-Saxon find ex. 
pression in this homely syllable. It is 
not to be wondered at that our transla- 
tors have given it a frequent place in 
the transfer of thought from the terse 
and sinewy Hebrew. 

I have called your attention to this 
word because it gives so much strength 
and movement to my text. This old- 
time writer is speaking about wisdom, 
but not in any abstract or academic 
way. He speaks of it just as if it were 
something to be found in the market 
place or in the field. I shall try to 
speak to you in this same spirit con- 
cerning wisdom. My sudject is the 
present call to wisdom, the call to you 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
1906 

out of your generation. | shall try to 
show you that at this time—under pres. 
ent conditions of privateand public life— 
‘‘the principal thing is wisdom,’’ and in 
attempting to dothis I hope to be able to 
say to each one of you, through every 
sentence which I may utter, ‘‘therefore 
get wisdom; yea with all thy getting 
get understanding.” 

Of course this insistence upon the 
geting of wisdom means that wisdom 
can be acquired. Doubtless some men 
are born with a greater capacity or 
aptitude for it than others, but wisdom 
is not an endowment. Neither is it 
entirely a matter of experience. It is 
chiefly an acquisition, something to be 
gained in greater or less degree by all 
men as they give the rightful place to 
it among the powers which ought to be- 
long to them in their maturity. Some 
men are foolish because they do 
not care to be wise. Some men lack 
wisdom because they do not take time 
to be wise. Some men fail to be nobly 
wise through cowardice, the constant 
and most serious foe of wisdom. But 
all the while wisdom is something to 
be had through desire, through patient 
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seeking, through courageous action. 

All this will become plain to you if I 
can rightly interpret the present call to 
wisdom, the call of your generation. 
The cry of the past generation, espe- 
cially of the past decade, has been for 
efficiency. We have asked everywhere 
and unceasingly for the efficient man, 
meaning thereby the man of results. 
We have striven in all possible ways 
to produce him. School and shop and 
street have been in close competition 
toward this end. We have gained our 
end. We have produced the efficient 
man, the man capable of results, able to 
show his power not in one way but in 
many ways. The most conspicuous type, 
the man of vast fortune, exists because 
other men of efficiency are at work with 
him, and for him, and unto him. But 
now that we have the efficient man and 
the results due to him, we are not quite 
easy or safe in his presence, nor are we 
as sure of the results which he has given 
us as we would like to be. And yet we 
do not want to lower our standard of 
efficiency, we do not wish to produce a 
We do 
not care to change the proportions of 
life with which we have become 
familiar, and return to a world of scant 
equipment and of hesitant forces. It 
would be the merest cant on our part 
to pray for adversity in place of the 
growing resources and the enlarging 
opportunities of our time. What we 
really want is security, confidence, 
satisfaction concerning the things we 


feebler or less effective man. 


have, satisfaction also in our way of get- 
ting them, and a more satisfying sense 
than we now have that we are really 
getting the best things. I think that 
we are beginning to be willing to pay 
the price of these assurances. At any 
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rate we have come to the stage of re- 
flection, and are unwilling to trust our- 
selves any longer to the arbitrary and 
unregulated power of the merely effi- 
cient man. Hence the unmistakable 
call te wisdom where once we heard 
nothing but the cry for efficiency. 

As the call is new, this call to you 
out of your generation, let me try to in- 
terpret it to you in some of its deeper 
meanings. Ido not believe that it is 
the call of mere caution or fear. I do 
not recognize in it the voice of a tradi- 
tional conservatism which is always in 
protest at the rate of progress. I do 
not detect in it the accents of a worldly 
wisdom, which is indifferent to prin- 
ciples, afraid only of consequences. It 
seems to me to be at its best a brave, 
honest, believing call, a veritable call 
of the spirit in men to the spirit in 
men: otherwise I would not repeat it 
in your presence or try to interpret it 
to your understanding. 

Let me say then in the first place that 
it seems to me to be one of the many and 
oft repeated calls to righteousness, tak- 
ing now the form of an appeal to the 
mind, especially to the trained mind, 
to the end of its own freedom. There 
have been ages in which the greatest 
danger to righteousness lay in passion, 
sometimes in wild and ungovernable 
passion, sometimes in morbid and de. 
generate passion. There have been ages 
danger to 
righteousness lay in bigotry, in the 
narrowing and hardening of conscience 
in the assumed interest of truth. The 
chief danger to righteousness in our 
time lies in the perversion of the intel- 


in which the greatest 


lect. Too many men amongst us are 
selling their minds in the market place. 
Wrong schemes prosper in many cases 
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because they are devised or carried out 
by men of brains in the employ of men 
In some instances subordinates 
of practices which their 
The 


desire, for example, of a manager to 


of will. 
guilty 
principals would not commend. 


are 


make a good showing in the business 
must the control of both 
honesty and justice, else there will be 
harm done to those below him, or injury 
to the business itself. I put you on 
your guard against the bartering of the 


be under 


mind for any supposable returns in posi- 
tion or in money. The real return, the 
actual reward inevery such case, is serv- 
itude. 

In saying this I do not dissuade you 
from putting your talents at the service 
of men of accumulated power, or at the 
service of The pre- 
sumption is in favor of integrity in the 
business world. If you enter this world 
you have the right to that presumption. 
But in any particular case, if you find 
that you have been deceived, the sooner 
you part company with a dishonest or 


corporations. 


unjust man, or with a dishonest or un- 
just corporation, the better for you. 
you inevitable result 
of such On the 
other hand identification with a man or 
or corporation, of honorable 
clean and humane methods, and 


cannot afford the 
service—servitude. 


house, 
record, 
of satisfying enterprise ought to call 
out your unfailing loyalty and your un- 
stinted effort. You can afford to put 
into such service whatever mental power 
you have the of the 
appreciation the highest result of 
your power, namely, mental rectitude. 
The present call to wisdom is nothing 
less than a challenge to the mind of 
your generation to preserve its moral 
freedom. Can you think of a nobler 


in assurance 


of 
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call? Is it not as noble a thing to keep 
the mind free from the slavery of dis- 
honesty, as it is to keep it free from the 
slavery of superstition or bigotry? Yet 
we applaud the men and the ages which 
fought for this kind of freedom and 
passed on their victory. Do not ignore 
or deny the challenge of your age to 
mental freedom, through mental recti- 
tude, in the presence of the enslaving 
power of corrupt wealth. Make it 
easier, not more difficult, for your sons 
and for all men who may come after you 
“to do justly, to love mercy,’’ yes and 
“to walk humbly with God,’’ not 
meanly and cringingly with men, but 
humbly with God. 

This new call to wisdom is then, to 
begin with, a call to self-respecting in- 
dependence. It strikes at once the note 
of freedom. It strikes perhaps a deeper 
note as it recalls the mind of your gen- 
eration to its obligation to truth. If 
the first note is freedom the second is 
loyalty. We have fallen upona singu- 
lar and in some cases glaring incon- 
sistency in the material development 
of our time. This material develop- 
ment is based upon scientific truth, the 
first condition of which is mental 
honesty. The whole process of scientific 
training, with all the results consequent 
upon it, has involved from first to last 
this quality. It has beena costly train- 
ing, costly in the amount and character 
of the instruction required, costly in its 
equipment, costly through the insist- 
ence which it has placed upon the trust- 
worthiness of the results demanded. 
This training toward scientific truth has 
been costly also in some of its incidental 
effects. Wherever it has been adopted 
and applied outside the natural or physi- 
cal sciences, as in the realm of history, 
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or philosophy, or theology, it has 
changed opinions of men and of events, 
it has revolutionized theories, it has 
modified religious beliefs. It has cost 
many men very much to accept these 
changes in inherited opinions, in estab- 
lished and working theories, and in per- 
sonal belief, but they have accepted 
them loyally and unflinchingly in the 
interest of truth. The critical habit of 
the age, which has wrought such 
changes elsewhere in the interest of 
truth, has paused and grown hesitant 
and ineffective and cowardly before the 
material development which it has done 
so much to set in motion. The methods 
of building up and expanding great 
business enterprises have not been sub- 
jected to the same tests which have 
been applied unsparingly by critics, and 
bravely accepted by all who have been 
concerned with scientific investigation, 
with historical research, or with reli- 
gious beliefs. The inconsistency is, as 
I have said, singular and glaring. At 
the very point where the scientifically 
trained mind might have been expected 
to assert its morality, just where it has 
had to do with material values affecting 
human life, it has failed. It has tol- 
erated shams, it has jockeyed with 
values, it has devised and executed 
frauds: and in so far as it has done, or 
allowed the doing of any of these things, 
it has been disloyal to its own training. 
It is inconsistent to create a value 
through all the scrupulously exact proc- 
esses of its creation, and then to give 
it commercial license. We must learn 
to handle material values with the same 
care which we exercise in creating them. 
We cannot afford to have one standard 
of honesty in the creation of wealth, and 
another standard in the manipulation of 


wealth. The inconsistency is grievous. 
The present call to wisdom is therefore 
in part a recall of the trained mind of 
your generation to a constant and con- 
tinuous obligation totruth. There is no 
point at which it can discharge its obli- 
gations, and remain a factor in the pro- 
ductive power of the world. So long as 
it concerns itself primarily with 
material values, it must guarantee them 
to the public. This is a fair demand. 
Speaking in behalf of those whose busi- 
ness it is to train the mind to efficiency, 
I accept, in all which it implies, this 
demand that it be trained to morality. 

I give you one further thought in the 
interpretation of the present call to wis- 
dom. First, as we have seen, this call 
is a challenge to the trained mind to a 
self-respecting independence: then it is 
the summons to the mind to a consis- 
tent morality : and now at last it makes 
its appeal to the mind for unselfish fore- 
thought. There is no form of the call 
to wisdom which is more serious than 
the protest which it utters against the 
selfishness of living in and for the pres- 
ent. It is the protest which above all 
protests we need to hear. We belong 
to an age which lives in and for itself. 
The spirit of the age is infectious. All 
things are saying to us, every man is 
saying to his neighbor, “‘live in the 
now, live to the full.’’ The world is 
just now so rich and splendid, so full of 
desirable things, that it does not seem 
as if it could always, or for long time, 
be held in possession. Men recall the 
poor and scanty and struggling periods 
which have had their place in the his- 
tory of every people. Many a man 
recalls a yet nearer time in his own ex- 
perience of want, and hardship, and un- 
rewarding toil. The contrast with the 
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abundant rewards and relieving methods 
which are now his, enhances the value 
of every day in the life of the present. 
And who knows what is to come? Who 
can date the return of the hard econo- 
mies, the severe virtues, the struggle 
for existence? Who can declare even 
the law of diminishing returns? Who 
can forecast the economic changes, the 
social reversals, the limitations upon 
national supremacy, which may give us 
the environment of another kind of 
world? So men question within them- 
selves: and so they reason toward the 
practical conclusion—‘‘ Let us seize the 
present: let us live in the day.”’ 

No observant or sensitive man can 
fail to see or to feel this intense eager- 
ness to live in the present. It explains 
in part the quickening of the pace in 
education. Education is becoming 
more and more a means to some immedi- 
ate end. The end is so near, so tangi- 
ble, so tempting, why stop on the way 
for the enrichment of the mind or the 
enlargement of desires. The scholar 
of our time is as quickly professionalized 
as any other man who looks forward to 
a profession. The scholar who is to be- 
come a teacher, even on the higher 
grades, is quite as much in haste, and 
often more ready to abridge his training, 
than his fellow student preparing for 
the law, for medicine, or for the minis- 
try. 

The same eagerness to live in and for 
the present is more manifest still in its 
effect upon social life, especially upon 
the life of the home. The children of 
the rich are put out earlier and earlier 
because the home can no longer make 
suitable provision for them, and keep 
up the social round of exciting and ex- 
hausting pleasures. The home of the 
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old New England families is no longer 
charged with the spirit of sacrifice 
which once characterized it. Children 
are not so much as formerly an invest- 
ment. Something of the money which 
once sent boys to college goes into the 
cheap luxuries of the house. I make 
no sweeping statement at this point, 
but the difference between the former 
and the later times is brought out by 
the social sacrifices of the newer peoples 
who are beginning to appropriate the 
old New England custom of making the 
children of thé home the great invest- 
ment, the mark of their unsel fish fore- 
thought. 

I do not dwell upon the innumerable 
signs of this eagerness to live in and for 
the present in the business world. We 
expect to find much of it there. There 
is more immaturity in the business world 
than anywhere else, and on the whole I 
think that it lasts longer with the indi- 
vidual man. As a very sagacious ob- 
server recently said, the proportion of 
failures, absolute failures, is nowhere 
else so great. Failures, however, are 
not to be deplored so much as successes 
wnich prejudice the future, as when 
markets which have been fairly won are 
lost by cheapening the product : successes 
which are gained at the expense of the 
public through corrupt or fraudulent 
practices: and successes, most despic- 
able of all, which destroy life, which 
make ‘‘the poverty of the poor their 
destruction.’’ There is no complaint 
of our time so just as the complaint 
against indifferent wealth. 

The call then to wisdom among men, 
whoever they may be, who are living 
too much in and for the present, is a 
straight appeal to their unselfishness ; and 
the unselfishness of the mind is best ex- 
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pressed in forethought. It says to the 
man who really proposes to give himself 
to others, who aspires to one of the 
self-denying callings, but who is in 
haste to be about his business, ‘‘See to it 
that in giving yourself you make a suf- 
ficient gift. Enlarge yourself, enrich 
yourself, refine your power. Be not 
content with the spirit of giving. Have 
much to give.”’ 

It says to the home, ‘‘Give freely of 
self, not over much of money to your 
children. Anticipate the needs of men 
which may be met and satisfied through 
them. Train them for service, equip 
them for it, yes, consecrate them to it, 
if need be, by your sacrifice.’ 

It says to the street, ‘‘Be honest that 
the nation may live, that the social order 
may be preserved, that the good name 
of the people may be exalted among the 
peoples of the earth. Make your gift 
to the future as much as you will in 
money, but more in honor.”’ 

Now in this call to wisdom out of 
your own generation, as I have inter- 
preted it to you, is there anything irra- 
tional, cowardly, or merely prudential ? 
Is it not, as I said at the beginning, a 
brave, honest, believing call, the call of 
the spirit in men to the spirit which is 
in you? I do not say that it is a recall 
from efficiency to morality. I say rather 
that it is a call to morality without 
which there can be no more efficiency. 
Unless we can make the efficient man 
moral, he has already become useless. 

I have been speaking of the present 
call to wisdom as a special call to the 
trained mind of your generation. It has 
to do with all meneverywhere, but it is 
most insistent and urgent wherever it 
can get a hearing among men of trained 
power. To youandto men like you 


all over the land it is saying, ‘‘Do not 
sell your minds. Self-respecting inde- 
pendence is above price. A man is of 
no value to himself who is not free.’’ 

‘‘Be consistent in the use of mental 
power. Never discharge your minds 
of their obligation to the truth. At 
whatever stage you deal with values deal 
honestly.’’ 

“Do not live in the selfish employ- 
ment of the present. Think, plan, 
work, sacrifice for the future. Be sure 
that something about you that you have 
said, or done, or suffered goes over 
into the service and remembrance of 
men.”’ 

Thus interpreted is not the ancient 
word true today; so true that no man 
can deny its premise, nor evade its con- 
clusion ? “Wisdom is the principal thing, 
therefore get wisdom; yea with all thy 
getting get (wisdom).’’ 

Men oF 1906: At no time within 
my official connection with the College 
has a class gone out into a clearer moral 
atmosphere than that into which you 
now go forth. It is possible for every 
one of you to read moral principles in 
the light of effects and results. You 
can measure the outcome of personal 
force whether expended honorably and 
unselfishly or in dishonor and _ greed. 
You can see precisely where definite 
courses of action, good or bad, have 
led and are leading individual men. 
You can estimate moral values in the 
terms of public opinion, in the opinion 
even of the average man. 

But I would not have you rely upon 
the present moral illumination for your 
moral safety or for your moral efficiency. 
Public sentiment is fitful. Today 
aroused, stimulating and restraining or 
directive; tomorrow dull, confused, de- 
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pressing. A noble career never starts 
out of other men’s opinions or con- 
victions. The inciting and sustaining 
power is always in the man _ himself. 
His vision is his own. His convictions 
are his own. He makes his own path 
of moral progress. He creates when 
he cannot utilize opportunities. 

I bespeak for every one of you a well 
defined, consistent, and __ satisfying 
career. You may do many things. You 
cannot afford to do them on different 
moral grades, or by different moral 
methods. The most wasteful business 
in which any man can engage, wasteful 
of reputation, of power, of personality, 
is the business of experimenting with 
the world morally. If the thing you 
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want does not come to you at once ex- 
cept through moral surrender, simply 
wait your time. Learn to postpone 
success. When it comes, let me say, 
it is yours by every right of justice, of 
honor and of humanity. 

So I bid you go forth “‘without fear 
and without reproach.’’ It is a great 
thing for a man to have his chance in 
this world. You have your chance. 
Rejoice init. Honor it. Be wise in 
the use of it. May you seek after, and 
attain, every one of you, unto wisdom. 

‘The Lord bless you and keep you. 

‘“‘The Lord make His face to shine 

upon you and be gracious unto you. 

**The Lord lift up His countenance 

upon you and give you peace.”’ 


PHI BETA KAPPA ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D 


The Phi Beta Kappa oration was de- 
livered at the public meeting of the 
society in the auditorium of Dartmouth 
Hall at 10.30 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing by Ex-President AndrewD. White of 
Cornell University, formerly ambassador 
to Germany. Speaking on ‘Evolution 
vs Revolution in Politics,’’ Doctor 
White began by saying: 

“It is certain that the theory of an 
evolutionary method in the universe of 
some sort has taken fast hold upon 
thinking men. You need hardly be 
reminded that from the rudest stone 
implements of the drift, down to the 
time when recorded history begins, we 
see everywhere proofs of this evolution 
from the lower to the higher; evidences 
that man, even if possibly in some 
sense, a ‘fallen being,’ is certainly a 
risen and rising being.’’ 

The speaker then went on to compare 


evolution by steady development in obe- 
dience to environment with evolution by 
catastrophe, and his first example was 
the war of the American Revolution. 
Making Burke and Pitt, in England, 
representatives of the evolutionary 
method, he said: 

“Could these men of right reason 
have had their way, the American 
colonies would have remained for many 
years longer attached to the mother 
country; the sturdy, vigorous English 
and Scotch emigration, instead of being 
diverted into other channels to Canada, 
the Pacific islands, India and South 
America, would have continued to 
enrich and strengthen the civilization of 
this republic; the separation, when it 
did come, would have been natural and 
peaceful; the population of these states 
would thus have had a far greater propor- 
tion of that Anglo-Saxon element which 
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would have enabled it to assimilate the 
masses of less promising elements which 
have since flooded us.’’ 

Doctor White next illustrated his sub- 
ject from the French Revolution, com- 
paring the evolution urged and prepared 
by Turgot with that which took place at 
the behest of extreme conservatives, on 
one side, and extreme radicals on the 
other, and he ended his argument by 
these words: 

“‘In spite of the work of Turgot and 
of all those who caught his spirit—men 
like Bailly, Lafayette, Mirabeau—who 
exerted themselves for progress by evo- 
lution, there was progress by catas- 
trophe, and a whole line of murders, ex- 
ecutions, sterile revolutions and futile 
tyrannies, each bringing forth new 
spawn of intriguers, doctrinaires, de- 
claimers and phrasemakers.’”’ 

The next example was taken from the 
American Civil War, and here compari- 
son was made of the method advocated 
by Henry Clay, namely, the extinction 
of slavery by purchasing the slave in- 
fants as they were born, with the pro- 
cess which was accomplished by the 
Civil War. Under the proposal of 
Henry Clay it was estimated that the 
cost would be $25,000,000. Under the 
evolution accomplished by the Civil 
War, the cost, including the debts 
North and South, with losses and ex- 
penditures of all sorts, was close upon 
ten thousand millions of dollars, and the 
abolition of slavery, instead of coming 
by fraternal agreement, without blood, 
cost ‘‘nearly, if not quite a million of 
lives—and these on the whole, the 
noblest lives the nation, North and 
South, had to give.’’ 

As to the present struggle in Russia, 
the speaker forecasted a long revolution- 


ary process, involving civil war, end- 
ing, doubtless, in an imperfect form of 
constitutional monarchy. 

He then said: ‘‘The question now 
arises, is this the necessary law of 
human progress? Must the future of 
mankind be no better than the past in 
this respect?’ After alluding to the 
pessimistic arguments which had been 
made in favor of this idea that the future 
will be as bad as the past, Doctor 
White took a far more optimistic view 
and stated that the very law of evolution 
itself seems to encourage us. It would 
seem to show that not only better results 
but better methods may gradually be 
evolved, and he gave historical examples 
of various such evolutions, referring 
espcially to The Hague conference, as 
substituting an opinion favoring arbi- 
tration rather than war. 

A quotation was now made from 
Goldwin Smith—‘*‘ Let us never glorify 
revolution’’—and the wisdom of this 
Doctor White supported by various ex- 
amples in recent French history and by 
a reference to the causes of our own 
Civil War. 

Doctor White then asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What, then, shall we glorify?’ 
This he answered by saying: ‘‘Let us 
glorify theevolution of a strong religious 
and moral sense in individuals and in 
nations; of well-being and well-doing; 
of clear and honest thinking; of right 
reason; of high purpose; of bold living 
up to one’s thought, reason and purpose; 
let us glorify these, let these be our 
ideals. ”’ 

The speaker then took up the evolu- 
tion of the individual inthe nation, and 
quoted Carlyle’s great question—‘‘ How, 
out of a universe of knaves shall we get 
a common honesty ?”’ 
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This he answered by urging the sym- 
metrical development of all a man’s 
powers, but, especially, an enlightened 
will power. 

The next division taken up was the 
material evolution of the country at 
large, and progress by financial revolu- 
tion and the efforts to outwit the laws 
of. honest finance was contrasted with 
more steady progress in obedience to 
the great laws of nature. He quoted 
a remark made to him by a Russian 
minister of the interior, ten years ago, 
who insisted that certain methods of the 
American insurance companies were 
‘*tco immoral for Russia,’’ and Doctor 
White confessed that he was plunged 
into a sort of daze by such a statement, 
which never completely ended until the 
recent investigations in New York. 

He also, in reference to’ American 
business methods to be discarded, re- 
ferred to long and earnest efforts during 
his official stay in Germany, in behalf 
of the admission of American meat 
products, and the fact that a great 
American meat magnate, visiting 
Germany at the time, pooh-poohed the 
whole effort, and said, ‘‘Germans 
must use our products; they can’t raise 
enough in their own country.”’ 

He next took up as a type of material 
problems demanding attention at this 
moment, American railway management, 
gave sundry results of his own experi- 
ence as arailway director, and then said: 
‘‘Why is it that there is no stream of 
wealthy and cultured Europeans through 
our country approaching in number that 
of wealthy and cultured Americans in 
Europe? Why did so few Europeans 
come to the St. Louis Exposition? 
What prevented at that wonderful ex- 
hibition any adequate representation of 
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our eastern and middle states? I an- 
swer: Mainly the bad repute of our 
railway lines, as regards safety. Our 
railways kill a vastly greater proportion 
of passengers than do any others in 
Christendom. Why isthis? Ina very 
considerable degree because money that 
should have been put into double tracks, 
abolition of grade crossings, block-sig- 
nals and thoroughly efficient supervision, 
has been put into stock and bonds that 
represent nothing.”’ 

Showing the short-sightedness of 
this, even from a business point of view, 
the speaker said: ‘‘The most far-sighted 
man I was ever associated with was the 
first Cornelius Vanderbilt. He knew 
that to increase facilities and safety in 
track increases travel. He took cheap 
railways and made them into good ones. 
He doubled his tracks, and even quad- 
rupled them. He spent no time in 
whining about hostile legislation or in 
corrupting legislators. He forestalled 
hatred of corporations by making 
corporations reasonable. 

Doctor White then advised those who 
were to sit in legislatures or boards of 
directors, as follows: To those who 
become directors, he said: ‘‘Meet the 
people more than half way in satisfying 
their wants.’’ To those who are to sit 
in legislatures, he said: ‘‘Insist on the 
fullest publicity of railway reports; 
protect shareholders by enforcing ac- 
curacy in such reports; protect the 
public by stringent requirements as to 
crossings and signals and double tracks 
on all railways in condition to give 


them. Do not leave it all to the civil 
law. Make your criminal laws ‘with 
teeth in them.’ Don’t hesitate to 


imprison directors who cheat either 
their stockholders or the public. I re- 
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joice to bear testimony to the wisdom 
and public spirit in this respect of some 
of your New England railways over 
which I passed in coming here, especi- 
ally the New York, New Haven and 
Springfield.”’ 

The graduates of Dartmouth were 
most earnestly urged to labor for a better 
development of the ‘‘idea of true mercy 
as against spurious mercy,’’ ‘‘the idea of 
mercy toward the great mass of hard- 
working, law-abiding citizens, rather 
than a contemptible lenity toward the 
vicious brute who refuses to control his 
passions or who lives by preying upon 
the law-abiding part of the community.” 

He next took up a possible evolution 
of something better in improving the 
great agency of the American press. 
He especially dwelt on the meager re- 


ADDRESS OF MELVIN O. ADAMS, ESQ., 


HALL IN BEHALF 


The clouds of our common calamity 
have rolled away. 

Up the historic steps, footworn by 
many generations, we come like loyal 
pilgrims to worship at this shrine for- 
ever theirs, but more than ever ours. 

The cause of Indian education in its 
relation to the colonial life and its 
political effect upon them and those be- 
yond our border in this perspective, 
looks dim in his radiant presence. 

Samson Occum and Whitaker, adding 
their new world’s fervor to Whitefield’s 
wonderful quality, in the whirlwind Eng- 
lish campaign which caught in the 
swirl the king himself, present a picture 
full of color; but nearer to us and larger 
than they, sits ever this same man who 


ports of the most important debates in 
congress, and declared that in no other 
constitutional government in the world 
are the people put off with such insuffi- 
cient statements regarding legislative 
work. 

He alluded to various nostrums which 
various people have proposed, and said: 
‘“When each of these has had its little 
day, when all have flickered out, there 
still shines in the moral heaven this 
great truth, written through all history 
on the life of every people, on.the 
heart of every true man, ‘Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.’ ”’ 

In closing Doctor White dwelt on the 
practical application of these ideas to 
the problems immediately before those 
now going forth from the colleges. 


PRESENTING THE NEW DARTMOUTH 
OF THE ALUMNI 

splashed that canvas a thousand leagues 
away with these pigments that thus en- 
dure. 

The family school, seeking now the 
larger scope of the academy and looking 
beyond the life of the individual to the 
perpetuity which comes from grant un. 
der the royal prerogative; that wonder- 
ful muniment of our title, the charter 
itself, a classic then and now, by the 
final master stroke in the simple post- 
script of the letter written to Governor 
Wentworth with a serenity of diplomacy 
unexcelled by Franklin or Jefferson, 
which caused it to be issued not to an 
academy but to a college—all these 
bring into still bolder relief him of 
whom I speak. 
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Here in privation, in labor of head 
and heart and hand, sprang forth to the 
world in the person of Eleazar Wheelock 
that which has been’named and known 
as the Dartmouth spirit. 

And now the enkindling begins. The 
torch borne only by an individual goes 
from hand to hand in a group; the man 
is merged in plan and organization so 
that when the century ends, the College 
as we now know it is full statured among 


its fellows. 
The, torrent of; Webster’s eloquence 


tearing away the specious obstruction of 
a university which attacked the integrity 
of the College charter had, as we know 
and tell each other again and again, its 
source in these springs. 

Those were the days when the consti- 
tution had cubic dimensions; and the 
decision that left us a college as we 
began, and not a university, which under 
the providence of God we never intend 
to be, helps to more firmly anchor that 
sacred instrument which now and then 
seems to swing uneasily at its moorings. 

We men of today, until the morning 
of Feb. 18, 1904, had never looked 
straight in the eye the responsibility of 
a College crisis. We had sung her 
praise and had cheered her presidents 
and professors and victors. 

When in the evening all was over and 
only the embers gave out the few flutter- 
ings of the expiring breath of old Dart- 
mouth Hall, when chapel and task-room, 
rollicking corridor and exacting clock, 
the bell with its rare belfry shell, all 
had gone—would then the spirit of the 
alumni hear again and give heed to the 
voice crying in the wilderness, and 
with the old vision, return once more to 
put it back in its accustomed place? 
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This day and this hour and this con- 
course bring the answer. In losing 
Dartmouth Hall, the alumni of Dart- 
mouth College have found themselves. 

Set in the similitude of the old, 
adapted like it to become the throbbing 
center of the same but a larger college 
life, and retaining all the glorious tradi- 
tions, this building fills the eye, an- 
swers the heart, and warrants rich 
prophesy for the future. 

Already the procession of those bear- 
ing gifts has begun. The outside clock, 
aided by the electric light within, will 
count all shining hours reminding us of 
the spiritual sunshine and nobleness of 
nature which shone in President 
Smith, in whose memory it is placed 
by his son. 

The bell, as it rings, speaks for the 
Class of 1905. Within the lecture room 
which now occupies the area of the old 
chapel, the men who graduate tomorrow 
place a tall and ancient time piece; for 
the gongs are cast of the metal of the 
old College bell, and the case is made of 
the wood preserved from the one of two 
historic trees--the old pine, the seed- 
ling sister of that other tree laid low for 
the adventurous canoe of John Ledyard, 
the first freshman to disappear up the 
river in term time, and who later trans- 
formed his paddle into his helm of dis- 
covery which guided him with Captain 
Cook and John Paul Jones around the 
globe. 

And now in behalf of the alumni, to 
you, Official representative of the Board, 
in the words of the charter, ‘‘Our trusty 
and well beloved president,’’ I give and 
commit this building. As it is cast in 
the mould of the old, so let not that 
mould be broken. 
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PRESIDENT TUCKER’S RESPONSE, ACCEPTING THE NEW DARTMOUTH 
HALL IN BEHALF OF THE TRUSTEES 


I accept at your hands, Mr. Adams, 
the entrance key to the old hall which 
is to continue for the new its daily duty. 
It is always the old which best opens 
the new. 

I accept also at your hands with grati- 
tude and pride the new Dartmouth Hall, 
the gift of the Alumni. You have 
given all that it was in your power to give. 
You could not restore the ancient tradi- 
tions: you could not replace the marks 
left by the generations from their work 
and their play; you could not reproduce 
the very walls which held the spirits of 
the past. You have followed the order 
of nature which teaches us that the 
only way to recover lost values is to 
re-create them. This hall in which we 
stand is a re-creation, faithful wherever 
it was possible to the details of the old 
hall, but built in the freedom of the 
spirit rather than in bondage to the 
letter. You have given us a building 
adapted in every part to the uses of a 
modern college. In its outward appear- 
ance, as in the spirit which pervades it, 
it stands for the Dartmouth of a hundred 
years ago; in its adaptations, and ap- 


pointments, and equipment, it stands 
for the Darimouth ot today. Whatever 
may be its semblance, no more modern 
building faces the College green than 
this re-creation of the old Dartmouth 
Hall. 

I accept from the Alumni, through 
you, Mr. Adams, the gift of this build- 
ing on behalf of the Trustees of Dart- 
mouth College, whose grateful office it 
will be to guard it from danger and to 
hold it to its appropriate uses. I accept 
the gift on behalf of the Faculty, to 
whom it will be an added incentive in the 
search after truth, and in the communi- 
cation of it to each incoming generation 
of College men. And I accept the gift 
on behalf of the students, who are to 
find here in increasing power that 
spirit which is to make them worthy of 
a place in the great fellowship of our 
academic faith. 

Brethren of the Alumni, it is good for 
us to receive your gift, but in express- 
ing this pleasure, I cannot change the 
ancient word of which you have today 
the honor and joy—‘‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.”’ 


THE MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLLEGE 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE ALUMNI, TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1906 


The rebuilding of Dartmouth Hall 
affords a fit opportunity to speak to the 
alumni upon the material development 
of the College, as represented by the 
growth of the College plant. The pic- 
ture which hangs upon the wall,* though 
made by an artist entirely upon his own 
motion, gives substantially the present 


*Reproduced in half tone for the BI-MonTHLY. 


view of the buildings around the old 
common, or College green. No build- 
ings have been introduced into the 
view waich are not in use or in the proc- 
ess of erection. The map which ac- 
companies the picture gives the exact 
location and the approximate size of the 
various buildings. I hope to show you, 
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LOCATION OF THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
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ABBREVIATIONS 








A. Administration Building Cu. H. Culver Hall Rn. H. Richardson Hall 
A.H. Allen Hail D.H. Dartmouth Hall S. Shop 

B. Central Heating Plant E.H. Elm House S. F. H. South Fayerweather Hall 
B.C. Baseball Cage F.H. Fayerweather Hall S.H. Sanborn House 

B.H. Bartlett Hall H.H. Hallgarten Hall T. Tuck Building 

Bl. H. Bissell Hall (Gym) Hd.H. Hubbard House T.H. Thornton Hall 

B. M. Butterfield Museum N.D. New Dormitory W. The Hanover Inn 

Br. H. Brown House N. F. H. North Fayerweather Hall W.H. Wentworth Hall 

C.C. College Church N. H. Noyes House Wb. H. Webster Hall 

C.H. Crosby House P. Proctor House Wh. H. Wheeler Hall 

Col. H. College Hall R. C. Rollins Chapel Wn. H. Wilson Hall (Library) 
Cr. H. Chandler Hall Rd. H, Reed Hall Wr. H. Wilder Hall 
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in the statement which I am about to 
submit, that the time has come when the 
things which we need, of. a physica] 
sort, are not impracticably large when 
compared in value with the things which 
we have. There must always be a margin 
of material wants. At present this 
margin is reduced to such an extent that 
the question of the future development 
of the College plant is not, from a 
financial point of view, difficult of solu- 
tion, provided the alumni and friends of 
the College are really interested in its 
development. 

For convenience, I will classify the 
College plant according to its various 
uses, beginning with those uses which 
are most directly concerned with in- 
struction: 

THE HOUSING OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
INSTRUCTION 

The rebuilding of Dartmouth Hall, 
as a recitation hall, which virtually cov- 
ers what was once the old College, com- 
pletes, with one or two exceptions to 
which I shall refer, the housing of the 
various departments of instruction in 
the College. 

The process began with the erection 
of Butterfield, completed in the year 
1897, at a cost of $85,690, including 
equipment, out of the bequest of Doctor 
Ralph Butterfield of the class of 1839, 
amounting to $134,096. This hall pro- 
vided for the new departments of Biology 
and Sociology, and for the removal of the 
departments of Geology and Mineralogy 
from Culver. 

In 1898, through the gift of Mr. Frank 
Willis Daniels of the class of 1868, of 
$34,452, Moore Hall, which had been 


used by the Chandler School during its 
history, was entirely reconstructed and 
made a suitable home for the depart- 
ment of Mathematics, including 
Graphics. 

In 1900 Wilder Hall was erected 
and the department of Physics, 
or Natural Philosophy, as formerly 
known, was removed from Reed Hall. 
The cost of the building and equipment 
of Wilder Hall was $84,000, the gift of 
Mr. Charles T. Wilder, of Wilder, Ver- 
mont, out of a total fund left by him to 
the value of $169,451. 

In 1904 the Tuck Building was com- 
pleted and equipped at a cost of $121,- 
g96, the gift of Mr. Edward Tuck of 
the class of 1862, —entirely distinct 
from his previous gift of $500,000 for 
purposes of instruction. This building 
provides at present for the departments 
of History, Economics, and Political 
Science, as well as for the immediate 
uses of the Tuck School. 

In 1905, through the gift of Mr. 
Adolph Lewisohn, of New York, Culver 
Hall was refitted for the uses of the 
department of Chemistry. * 

The last group of departments to be 
properly cared for was the group of 
Ancient Languages and the Modern 
Languages, together with Philosophy, 
Archaeology, and Modern Art. The 
instructors in these departments have 
waited patiently during these years of 
reconstruction for every other depart- 
ment to be provided with a home and 
equipment. At last they have their 
reward in the building which stands 
unique among the buildings of the Col- 
lege for the traditions which it inherits, 


*Culver Hall was built in 1871, through the gift of the Honorable David Culver and wife of 
Lyme, of $25,000, supplemented by an appropriation of $15,000 by the state of New Hampshire. 
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and, as one may now add, for the beauty 
of its architectural lines, and for the 
completeness of its equipment. The 
amount appropriated from the Dart- 
mouth Buildings Fund, subscribed by 
the alumni, for the building and equip- 
ment of Dartmouth Hall, is $97,500. 

Nothing now remains, of immediate 
necessity, for the proper housing of the 
departments of instruction,except labor- 
atories for the Biological and related 
departments. The Biological depart- 
ment has no longer sufficient quarters 
in the Butterfield Museum, and the 
Medical Building affords no proper con- 
veniences for the departments of Physi- 
ology and Bacteriology. There should 
be a building or group of buildings for 
these departments. The work of the 
College in Biology is very closely 
related to the earlier work of the Medi- 
cal School. The cost of new labora- 
tories to meet the needs of these depart- 
ments should be from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

So far as Iam aware, no department 
of instruction is carrying on its work in 
the same building in which it was carry- 
ing it on ten years ago, except the 
departments of Chemistry and Astron- 
omy. And these departments are carry- 
ing on their work under substantially new 
conditions through the reconstruction 
of Culver Hall and through the partial 
use of Wilder Hall for the department 
of Astronomy. The present buildings 
which are exclusively for purposes of 
instruction, are, with the exception 
named, suitable for a college of, at 
least, twelve hundred students. In our 
calculation of the future needs of the 
College, it is a vast deal to put this 
material equipment to the credit side of 
the account. 
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BUILDINGS AT ONE REMOVE FROM THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 

Passing to the material equipment 
which represents buildings at one 
remove from the departments of in- 
struction, and tributary to them all, we 
have the Chapel, the Library, the Gym- 
nasium, and in immediate prospect, 
Webster Hall. 

Rollins Chapel, the gift of the Hon- 
orable Edward Ashton Rollins of the 
class of 1851, was built in 1885 at a 
cost of $30,000. Within the past five 
years the capacity of Rollins Chapel 
has been increased twice, first by the 
insertion of a gallery accommodating 
one hundred and fifty students, and 
later by the use of the apse accommo- 
dating one hundred and fifty students. 
Rollins Chapel is sufficient for the morn- 
ing service. For the Vesper service on 
Sunday it will be necessary to use 
Webster Hall. Rollins Chapel is sup- 
plemented in the religious work of the 
College by Bartlett Hall, erected in 
1890 at an expense of $18,000, from 
funds raised chiefly by President Bart- 
lett, in honor of whom the building was 
afterwards named by the Trustees. 

The Gymnasium (Bissell Hall) was 
built in 1867, from the gift of $25,000 
of George H. Bissell, Esq., of New 
York, of the class of 1845. Bissell Hall 
has, for several years, been insufficient 
for the uses of a gymnasium. A new 
gymnasium is urgently called for, to be 
located near the Athletic Field. By 
the use of the new building material, 
reinforced concrete, which would be 
entirely appropriate for a gymnasium, a 
new gymnasium of ample proportions, 
can be built at a cost not exceeding 
$50,000. Such a building in any other 
material would cost considerably over 
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$100,000. A new gymnasium is the 
most pressing need of the College. 

The Library (Wilson Hall) was built 
in 1885 at a cost of $60,000, the gift of 
Mr. George F. Wilson, of Providence, 
R. I., through the suggestion of his 
legal adviser, the Honorable Halsey J. 
Boardman of the class of 1858. This 
building, apparently ample at the time 
of its erection, is now over-crowded. 
If a new gymnasium is erected, Bissell 
Hall, adjacent to Wilson Hall, can be 
taken, for the present, as an overflow 
building for the uses of the Library. 
This arrangement, however, will not 
preclude the necessity for a new iibrary 
building within a few years. 

Webster Hall, now in process of erec- 
tion, will be the assembly hall for the 
College and will be in constant demand 
fur ordinary occasions which bring the 
College together, as well as for special 
academic occasions. Webster Hall is 
being erected upon the site of the Rood 
House, on the lot given by the Honor- 
able Levi P. Morton, costing $8,000. 
The balance of the subscription of the 
Dartmouth Buildings Fund will be 
applied to the erection of Webster Hall, 
but its immediate erection has been 
made possible by the special gift, for 
the purpose, of $50,000 by the Honor- 
able Stephen Moody Crosby of the class 
of 1849. The total cost of the build- 
ing,including land, will be about 
$120, 000. 

PROPERTIES TRIBUTARY TO THE WHOLE 
COLLEGE 

Passing now to the material equip- 
ment of the College which is more gen- 
eral still, we have, first, the system of 
water works (begun in 1893) held in com- 


mon with the Precinct. The original cost 
of the Hanover Water Works was $65, - 
000, of which amount the College fur- 
nished $25,000, the Precinct $20,000, and 
$20,000 was bonded. More recently, the 
original water works was supplemented 
by the purchase of the whole watershed 
from which the water supply is drawn. 
The system of water works is a most 
valuable piece of property, making a 
good return upon the investment and 
indispensable to the sanitation of the 
College and village. 

In 1898 a College Heating Plant 
was inaugurated at a cost of $60,000. 
At the present time twenty-six build- 
ings are heated from this central station, 
and four* more will be added during the 
present year, when the buildings in the 
process of erection are completed. The 
heating plant having proved very suc- 
cessful financially, an electric plant was 
added in 1905, provision for which had 
been made in the original building. 
This addition was made. at a further 
cost of $26,000. The electric light is 
distributed entirely through conduits, 
and supplies all the College buildings, 
but no buildings in the town. 

It has been found necessary for theCol- 
lege to do so much of its own work that 
account should be made of the carpen- 
ter-shop and of the store-houses. The 
actual investment in these properties is 
small, but a constant force of men is 
employed under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Buildings. It is also 
found economical, as well as practical 
otherwise, to do considerable work in 
construction, in addition to the neces- 
sary repairs. 

In order to secure perfect sanitation 


*The new dormitory planned since Commencement, and now in the process of erection, 


makes five. 
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the College has built and maintained 
two systems of sewers. These systems 
are also available for houses in the vil- 
lage which lie along the route of either 
one. 

THE HOUSING OF STUDENTS 

There remains the very important, 
but distinct, part of the material equip- 
ment of the College, involved in the 
housing of students. __In its social life 
the College is built upon the dormitory 
system. This is in accordance with the 
traditions of the College as well as in 
accordance with the local necessity. 
The village is utterly unable to meet 
the growth of the College, but if it 
were, it would still be necessary to 
maintain the dormitory system if we 
are to maintain the democracy of the 
College. I attribute the unbroken and 
undiminished spirit of the Dartmouth 
democracy, to the method of providing 
for the social life of the students, more 
than to all other causes except the 
traditions of the College. There are 
twelve dormitories now in use, varying 
in capacity, and in other respects in 
value, but all in proper sanitary condi- 
tion. To these are to be added two in 
the process of construction, North and 
South Fayerweather, which when com- 
pleted will make what is known as 
Fayerweather Row. * 

To the system of dormitories is also 
to be added College Hall, used in part 
as a dormitory, but set apart chiefly for 
the uses of the College club and the 
Commons, and on occasions in all parts 
for the use of the alumni. 

And still further tributary to the 
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social life of the College, the College 
Inn, as necessary for the friends of the 
students as College Hall is for the 
alumni. 

From the nature of the case, the dor- 
mitory system within any given time is 
complete according to the demands of 
the College, that is, the College can be 
no larger than the dormitory system 
allows. The village as a source of sup- 
ply for the social needs of the College 
is a constant, and has long since been 
passed in the growth of the College. 
For the future, the College can never 
exceed in numbers the provisions made 
for its growth by the erection of dor- 
mitorics. The erection of a dormitory 
which will accommodate one hundred 
students, once in two years, has thus 
far enabled the College to keep pace 
with its normal growth. Its growth 
could have been increased by larger 
provision, but I doubt if any such in- 
crease would have been advisable. Thus 
far, it has been necessary to build dor- 
mitories as an investment. It is to be 
hoped that any of the alumni, who are 
disposed to give to the College, singly, 
or in classes, in sufficient sums to repre- 
sent the value of a dormitory, will con- 
sider this as one of the most helpful 
ways in which the College can be aided. 
The net income of a dormitory of a 
hundred men is nearly sufficient to sup- 
port two professors. + 
- In considering still further the social 
life of the College, I call your attention 
to the needs of the Faculty. In a vil- 
lage the size of Hanover, it is impos- 
sible for the Faculty to procure suitable 


~*Add also the new dormitory, referred to before. 


+The total amount invested in dormitories is $376,800. 


do not represent investment, 


Reed, Thornton, and Wentworth 
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accommodations, either in the way of 
houses, or in the way of rooms. Partial 
provision has been made for this lack 
through the erection, by the Trustees, 
of comparatively inexpensive houses, 
or through the remodelling of certain 
old houses, which are held by the Col- 
lege with a view to ultimate removal to 
make room for public buildings. A 
considerable number of the Faculty have 
built, or are building houses. 

The erection of an apartment house, 
or of a terrace of small houses, or single 
houses, by any of the alumni, singly, or 
in a group, would be of very great con- 
venience at the present time. It is 
becoming very embarrassing to ask a 
man with a family, or even a single 
man, to join the Faculty. It is no 
longer possible to suggest any suitable 
place for a permanent, or temporary, 
home for incoming members of the 
Faculty. 


GAPS IN THE COLLEGE PLANT 

To recall the gaps in the College 
Plant, making plain what is needed for 
its immediate extension : 

First, and most urgently, we need a 
new gymnasium. I have stated the cost 
of it at $50,000, if built in concrete. 
For the location, and for the 
uses of the building, this material is, 
on the whole, preferable to brick. A 
building of ample proportion, say 200 
feet by 80 feet, can be erected at this 
cost. 

Second, an administration building, 
at a cost of $50,000. We are at present 
using, as you have noticed, the house 
formerly occupied by President Lord, 
utilizing every remotest corner of the 
house and its attachment for administra- 
tive purposes. I trust that something 
of the spirit of the administration of 


Nathan Lord rests upon the present 
administration. I greatly desire to see 
the name of Nathan Lord perpetuated 
in the administration of the College, 
and, with this in view, it has been and 
still is my earnest hope that some man 
or men among the classes which gradu- 
ated under President Lord may erect an 
administration building, in honor of his 
work, bearing his name. 

Third, a building for a_ biological 
laboratory, with sufficient capacity to 
be extended into some of the earlier 
subjects taught in the Medical School— 
Physiology and Bacteriology. The cost 
of such a building should not be less 
than $100,000. Pending the erection of 
this building, it will be necessary to 
make temporary arrangement for the 
biological department, as well as to 
enlarge the Medical Building for the 
present accommodaton of the laboratory 
work of the Medical School. 

I separate from these additions to the 
College plant, the erection of a library 
building, because the erection of such a 
building ought to mark a widening and 
an advance of the College curriculum. 
In dealing with a matter so vital and so 
central in the College development as 
the library, we cannot allow ourselves 
to think, even, in small terms. If the 
library is to be made sufficient for any 
greatly enlarged uses of the College 
and for any long time we should plan 
for a building costing not less than 
$250,000 and for a fund of $250,000 
more for the administration and 
enlargement of the library. Whenever 
the time arrives when this becomes 
practicable the present library building 
can be used for Art and closely related 
subjects. 

The further erection of dormitories 
depends upon the policy of the Trus- 
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tees in regard to the numerical 
growth of the College. We have 
reached the limit of the capacity of the 
College to house its students. The rate 
of increase, in the future, must be lim- 
ited to the number or size of the dor- 
mitories which the corporation is able, 
or may think it desirable, to provide. 
And to any provision to be made for the 
housing of students, account must be 
taken of a certain amount of provision, 
such as I have already described, for the 
housing of the Faculty. I recall the 
suggestion already made, to give it 
emphasis, that any one who desires to 
help the College in a very direct and 
essential way can do so by erecting an 
apartment house or a terrace of small 
single houses to a limited number, for 
the use of the Faculty, regarding the 
outlay as a medium investment. 

Beyond these definite additions there 
is not much to ask for in the way of 
material equipment for a college of 
twelve hundred students, unless it is 
desirable to make provision for a certain 
amount of expansion on the social side. 
The College club can be enlarged from 
time to time to good advantage, and the 
College Inn is already too small to 
accommodate the patrons of the College. 
So far, however, as the general working 
facilities of the College are concerned, 
they are expressed in the specific objects 
to which I have referred and, as you will 
see, those which we need are not large 
in comparison with those which we 
already have. The total value of the 
College plant, including what is now in 
process of construction, is $1,500,000. 
The additions proposed, apart from the 
library, do not exceed $300,000. Addi- 
tional dormitories must still be regarded 
as investments, unless they are provided 
by gift. 


There are certain additions in the way 
of refining the plant, which are being 
made from time to time, and in the mak- 
ing of some of them I invite the definite 
co-operation of the alumni. When the 
grading about Dartmouth Hall is com- 
pleted nothing could be so fit as a figure 
of Eleazar Wheelock seated in front of 
the hall and commanding the College 
yard. Who among the alumni will 
present this statue? 

When Webster Hall is completed, I 
hope to see, in the apse, an_ historical 
painting, illustrating Mr. Webster’s 
argument for the College, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Who among the alumni will be pre- 
pared to give the amount for such a 
painting? 

The College and the Precinct are 
working together in utmost harmony for 
the improvement and beautifying of the 
village. If any alumnus who has, or 
has not had the opportunity, of late 
years, of crossing the Connecticut, 
should carry out the idea, suggested by 
M. O. Adams, Esq., of replacing the 
old wooden bridge, which bears the 
name of John Ledyard, with a new open 
bridge in concrete, at a cost of $25,000, 
it would fill the hearts of all residents 
and visitors with constant joy. 

You have had occasion to note day 
by day through Commencement week 
how much the peal of bells, the gift 
of the late William E. Barrett, has 
added to the occasion. This gift is an 
example of what I mean by the inciden- 
tal ways of adding to the attractiveness 
of the College plant. 

THE FINANCIAL STATUS 

I am dwelling entirely, at this meet- 
ing of the alumni, upon the external 
development of the College. Another 
year, I shall speak definitely of its inter. 
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nal development. But to introduce any 
additional problems at this time would 
confuse the impression of this state- 
ment, and occupy too much time out of 
the business for which this annual meet- 
ing is set. 

In most respects the interior develop- 
ment of the College has kept pace with 
its material growth. I have had occa- 
sion to say, at one or two alumni meet- 
ings, that the real strength of the Col- 
lege lies, today, in the Faculty. It isa 
strong teaching force, equipped both for 
teaching and for scholarship. With the 
provision which has been made, and 
which as outlined, ought to be made, 
for the material welfare of the College, 
more time and more money can be given 
to its strictly educational advancement. 

What I have to say further bears 
directly upon the financial situation of 
the College. The growth of the Col- 
lege during its past decade has cost the 
College $150,000, due in part to mate- 
rial improvements. In other words, 
the annual deficiencies of the College 
would have reached this amount, had 
they not been met by the use of funds 
at the general disposal of the Trustees, 
which were appropriated to meet these 
necessities of growth. Early in the 
process, a reconstruction account was 
opened and this account called for the 
expenditure of undesignated funds to 
the amount to which I have referred. 
Meanwhile, including the Wentworth 
property at Lowell ($501,000) which 
came into use in 1905, the productive 
funds of the College have been increased 
by the amount of $1,500,000. And the 
amount received from tuition has been in- 


creased from $15,000 to $90,000. The in- 
come from endowments and the income 
from tuition are about equal. To these 
two sources of income is to be added the 
annual appropriation of the State, now 
reaching $20,000, toward the amount 
which it costs the College to educate 
New Hampshire students above any 
return in tuition or scholarship money. 
The deficiency of the last year* (the 
Treasurer's report for the present year 
is not made up) is $7,503.00. This 
deficiency may be reduced by rigid and 
in many cases unremunerative economy, 
but the fact which I wish to impress 
upon the alumni is that there is a nor- 
mal deficiency of at least this amount 
owing to a definite and constant cause. 
The scholarship funds of the College 
yield an income of $13, 500, 
including the money derived from the 
proceeds of the College Grant. The 
amount allowed the last year is about 
$20,000. The amount allowed is less 
than it ought to be. Twenty-five thou. 
sand dollars, at least, should be given, 
every year, in scholarships. The value 
of individual scholarships is less at 
Dartmouth than at any other college 
of its grade. There is no way in which 
the deficit in this department of the 
College can be avoided. It ought to be 
increased. And it ought to be met, not 
out of the earnings or savings in other 
departments of the College administra- 
tion, but through some definite system 
which will make immediate provision 
for this want and also tend to supply it 
permanently. [ commend to you, 
therefore, the scheme which will be 
proposed later in this meeting by Mr. 


* The Treasurer’s report for the present year, made up July 15, shows a surplus of 
$2,687.87, but this has been gained by too stringent economy in other departments to 


overcome the lack in scholarsi.ip money. 
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Hilton. It is known as the Yale Sys- 
tem. It has already been adopted liter- 
ally at Pennsylvania and in some ex- 
tended way at Princeton. Briefly stated, 
it is a system through which the alumni 
are enabled to give, either individually, 
or by classes, from year to year, toward 
an alumni fund to be held distinctly in 
the hands of the alumni and from which 
appropriations are made either to the 
current expenses of the College, or to 
some definite permanent fund. I rec- 
ommend this proposition, when it 
comes before you, for your favorable 
action, for two reasons: 

First, it seems to me to be the natural 
way in which the alumni can aid the 
College, through some constant and 
reliable method, and 

Second, because it illustrates the 
principle, as I believe, of the future 
support of our colleges. 

The only money upon which our edu- 
cational instituitions can depend in the 
future, is interested money, and the 
persons who are chiefly interested, are 
the graduates and more immediate 
friends of individual colleges; and if 
this interest is not shown during life, it 
is not apt to appear in any bequest at 
death. Since my formal connection 
with the College, I can recall eight or 
ten of our graduates, men of large for- 
tune, who have died without any remem- 
brance of the College. No graduate of 


fortune, who has died within the last 
ten or twelve years, has made any con- 
siderable bequest to the College. I am 
not speaking in criticism of any one of 
our graduates who has seen fit to dis- 
pose of his money at death in other 
ways. Even in such a matter as this, 
I think it is of far more concern to the 
public how any man makes his money, 
than how he disposes of it. And judging 
by this test, so far as know, every one 
of these graduates was possessed of an 
honorable fortune. But the fact remains, 
as a suggestion to our living alumni, 
that if the graduates of the College are 
to help the College, they must have 
interest as well as money. <A good deal 
of interest will make a little money goa 
long way. The aggregate gift of many 
interested alumni will be large. This 
hall is atestimony tothat fact. Webster 
Hall, when it is completed, will be an- 
other testimony. The beginning has 
been made. The spirit of giving has 
begun to take possession of the alumni 
as a whole. Iam very confident that if 
such a scheme as that proposed by Mr. 
Hilton can be adopted and put in opera- 
tion, it will not only wipe out our annual 
deficit, through scholarships not yet pro- 
vided for, but that it will continue and 
enlarge that spirit of practical loyalty 
which was kindled at the burning of 
Dartmouth Hall. 


THE CONFERRING OF DEGREES 


DEGREES IN COURSE 
THE DEAN: 

Mr. President; In behalf of the Fac- 
ulty of Dartmouth College, I present to 
you the men now before you, who, having 
met the full requirements of the College 


and having passed their final examina- 
tions, are candidates for the Bachelor’s 
degree. 
THE PRESIDENT: 

By virtue of the authority invested 
in me by the Trustees of Dartmouth 
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College I confer upon you the Bachelor's 
degree, according to the testimonials 
which you are about to receive, and I 
give you all the privileges, immunities, 
and honors which pertain to this degree. 





RECIPIENTS OF THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


+tRobert Irving Adriance 
George Norman Bankart 
Thomas Barker 

t Ralph Dennison Beetle 
William Thomas Bell 
*Crawford Morrison Bishop 
Robert McCutchins Blood 
William Mottimer Bodwell 
Noble Oscar Bowlby 
Colborn Barrell Brackett 
Roy Brackett 

Addison Gott Brooks 
John Jay Burtch 

Ray Evan Butterfield 
Robert Franklin Carpenter 
*Howard James Chialey 


Winchester, Mass. 
Bridgton, Me. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Durham, N. H. 
Glyndon, Md. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Wilder, Vt. 
Greenland, N. H. 
Limington, Me. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Perkinsville, Vt. 
Cleveland, O- 


Powles Corners, Ontario 


*Francis Lane Childs 
Edward Everett Clark 
Harry Warner Coburn, Jr. 
Eliot Sanborn Cogswell 
Thomas Michael Connell 
Randall Bradford Cooke 
John Wesley Cromwell, Jr. 
Raymond Cutting 
Malcolm James Edgerton 
Percy Elwood Erickson 
Robie Mason Evans 

Paul Revere Felt 

Trall Edward Ford 
Charles Ward French 
Edward Sanborn French 
Jesse Witherspoon Gage 


William Henry Gardiner, Jr. 


Oscar Edward Gibb 
Reuben Albert Goodwin 
*Thurlow Marshall Gordon 
t Foster Erwin Guyer 
Max Hartman 

Daniel Phillips Hatch 
Edward Albert Herr 
tAlbert George Heyhoe 
Charles Sumner Howard 
Jonas Hutchinson 

Fred Andros Jones 
Arthur Olin Kelley 
Frank Howard Kelley 
Eric Philbrook Kelly 


*Summa cum laude 


Henniker, N. H. 
Pittsfield, N. H. 

Lowell, Mass. 
Stratford, Conn. 


East Weymouth, Mass. 
East Whitman, Mass. 


Washington, D.C. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Northfield, Vt. 

Kearny, N. J. 
Fryeburg, Me. 


Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


Evanston, II). 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass 
Manchester, N. H_ 
Chicago, Ill. 
Barton Landing, Vt. 
Groton, Vt. 
Methuen, Mass. 
Hyannis, Mass. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Everett, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
North Pomfret, Vt. 
Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Franklin Falls, N. H. 


Roxbury, Mass. 
Amesbury, Mass. 


tMagna cum laude 


John Howard Kingsbury 
Charles Herbert Kraft 
George Peavey Laton 
Arthur Frederic Libby 
George Loff 

Donald Cahoon McIntire 
Edgar Avery Marden 

John Knox Marshall, Jr. 
tArthur Bond Meservey 
Wilder Percival Montgomery 
William Herbert Moore 
Erlon Hugh Neal 
William Ray Page 

Harold Taylor Patten 
Philip Batcheller Paul 
Charles Alfred Pierce 
Walter Powers 

Elon Graham Pratt 
Herbert Williamson Rainie 
Daniel Park Ransom 
Nathan Carroll Redlon 
Edward Blanchard Redman 
Robert Wallace Richardson 
James John Ritchie 

John Burton Rix 

Harold Goddard Rugg 
Louis Webster Russell 
Frederick Parker Scribner 
George James Seager 
Finlay Page Sleeper 
Eugene Greeley Smith 
Ephraim John Smith 
Joseph Thomas Smith 
Clyde Douglas Souter 
Bertrand Edwin Spencer 
Harold Bacon Stanton 
Earle Jason St. Clair 
Alphonso Remby Tarr 
George Dominick Terrien 
Ralph Joseph Thompson 
Henry Dutton Thrall 
Elbridge Chauncey Torrey 
William Bertram Twiss 
Remsen Varick 

Robert Burns Wallace 
Frederick William Walsh 
Dwight Stowe Waring 
Merton Wells Webster 
Harvey Foss Whittemore 
Harold Carter Winship 


Albany, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Putnam, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Roswell, N. M. 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Ashland, N. H. 
Washington, D.C. 
Peterboro, N. H. 
Rochester, N. H. 
Shiloh, O. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Suffield, Conn, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Concord, N. H. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Portland, Me. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lisbon, N. H. 
West Barnet, Vt. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Proctorsville, Vt. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Raymond, N. H. 
Milo Centre, N. Y. 


North Haverhill, N. H. 


Templeton, Mass. 
Newport, Vt. 


East Weymouth, Mass. 


Kearny, N. J 
Wilder, Vt. 


Newton, Mass. 


Plymouth, N. H. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


Leicester, Mass. 
West Newbury, Vt. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Milford, N. H. 
Somersworth, N. H. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Berlin, Conn. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 


RECIPIENTS OF THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


George Augustus Alley 
Marshall Louis Alling 
Augustine Haines Ayers 
Charles King Benton 


tCum laude 


Windham, N. H. 
Kensington, Conn. 
Concord, N. H. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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James Albert Blatherwick 
Charles Luther Bourne 
Herbert Leslie Boynton 
Maynor Davis Brock 
Homer Francis Brown 
Thurmond Brown 
Neil Stanley Buckbee 
Arthur Newell Burnie 
Arthur Wood Chapin 
Joseph Theodore Chase 
Phillips Maurice Chase 
Converse Alvah Chellis 
Henry Howard Cheney 
Albert Clarendon Cochran 
Arthur Mantor Cragin 
Herbert Wiley Cummings 
Joseph Cushing 
Stephen Salisbury Cushing 
Roy Erskine Denison 
Percy Lott DeNyse 
Frank Herman Eastman 
Halsey Charles Edgerton 
Chester McKenzie Everett 
Van Dusen Fishback 
Ralph Corydon Fitts 
William Henry Fox 
Clarence Tebbets Gray 
James Thomas Griffin, Jr. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Harry Wentworth Higman Chicago, IIl. 
Percival Jerauld Holmes Somerville, Mass. 
Willis Dearborn Howe Woodsville, N. H. 
John Thomas Keady Wakefield, Mass. 
Henry Sibley Kendall LaGrange, Ill. 
Nathaniel Leveroni Keene, N. H. 
William Phipps McGrail Worcester, Mass. 
Harry Allen McMore Fort Ann, N. Y. 
Harvey Sumner Macullar Cambridge, Mass. 
David John Main Denver, Colo. 
Leigh Shepard Martin Rockford, Ill. 
Vincente Molina Merida, Mexico 
Frank Thomas Morse Orange, Mass. 
Michael Stephen O’Brien Lawrence, Mass. 
Roy Mansfield Owen Chicago, Ill. 
Fred Foster Parker West Swanzey, N. H. 
Clifford Omera Perry Danvers, Mass. 
Charles Alonzo Russ 
Norman Russell 
Ralph Wentworth Scott 
Guy Leonard Sickman 
Harold Earle Smith 
Watson Burchard Smith 
Carlton Monson Soule 
George Leroy Swasey 
Ernest Alvin Thompson 
Clarence William Tourtelott 
Harold Edward Ward 
Harry Purcell Wayman 


Denver, Colo. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
North Conway, N. H. 
Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
French Mountain, N. Y. 
Biddeford, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Meriden, N. H. 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Andover, N. H. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Baldwinville, Mass. 
Lakeport, N. H, 
Lakeport, N. H. 
Pittsfield, N. H. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fort Ann, N. Y. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Champlain, N. Y. 
Brookings, S. D. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Newport, Vt. 


Somerville, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Athol, Mass. 

Omaha, Neb. 

East Weymouth, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Swampscott, Mass. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Frederick William Welch 
Arthur Sethus Wells 
Raymond Collins Wood 
Robert Garfield Wright 


East Lempster, N. H. 
Middlesex, Vt. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 


The Master’s Degree was conferred 
by the President in like words upon the 
following men, after presentation by 
Professor William Patten, Chairman of 
the Committee on Graduate Instruction. 


RECIPIENTS OF THE MASTER’S DEGREE 
Kingsley Allen Burnham, Hanover, N. H. B.S. 


1993 
Frederick Chase, Hanover, N. H. A.B. 1905 
Edmund Ezra Day, Worcester, Mass. B.S. 1905 
Hermon Waldo Farwell, Hanover, N. H. A.B. 1902 


Eliot Park Frost, Hudson, Mass. A.B. 1905 

Milo True Morrill, Hanover, N. H. A.B. (Carle- 
ton) 1889 

Harold Elno Smith, Hanover, N. H. A.B. 1903 


George William Putnam, Nashua, N. H. A.B. 
1905 

Charles Bradford Sylvester, Groveland, Mass. 
A.B. Ig05 


William Billings Woodbury, Hanover, N. H. 

(Bowdoin) rg00 

In presenting the candidate for the 
Doctor’s degree, Professor Patten said: 

Mr. President: In behalf of the Fac- 
ulty of Dartmouth College I present to 
you, Avery Eldorus Lambert; approved 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

At the summons of an ideal he aban- 
doned the well earned security of his 
chosen profession to invade a new field. 
With rare devotion, with unflinching 
sacrifice, and with the true courage of 
an invader, to whom retreat is forever 
closed, he held his purpose steadfast, 
and won an invader’s reward, a new 
foothold for new achievements. 

The degree was thereupon conferred 
by the President upon Avery Eldorus 
Lambert, of Framingham, Mass. 


A.B. 


HoNORARY DEGREES 
The Committee on the Presentation 
of Honorary Degrees consisted of Pro- 
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fessors John King Lord, Charles Francis 
Richardson, and Edwin Julius Bartlett. 
The 
were presented in turn, and received the 
degrees as follows: 


recipients of honorary degrees 


PROFESSOR BARTLETT: 

Mr. President; have the pleasure of 

presenting to you those whom the Trus- 
tees of the College have selected for the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts— 
Winfield Scott Montgomery otf the class 
of 1878, a teacher of long, varied, and 
successful experience, now a Supervisor 
of Schools in the city of Washington. 
THE PRESIDENT: 

Winfield Scott Montgomery, in recogni- 
tion of twenty-eight years of faithtul 
and honorable service in connection 
with the schools for the colored race in 
Washington, as Principal, as Super- 
visor, as Assistant Superintendent, I 
confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 


PROFESSOR BARTLETT : 
Florizel Charles Avery of the class 

of 1888, a progressive scholar, a faithful 

teacher, an energetic administrator, 

Head Master of the High School of 

Stamford, Conn. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Florizel Charles Avery, for studies 
undertaken by you since graduation, 
pursued with industry and opening to 
you wider sources of information and 
thought, I confer upon you the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts. 
PROFESSOR BARTLETT: 

Allen Hollis of Concord, a 
and capable lawyer, recognized as 
among the foremost of tre younger 
members of the New Hampshire Rar. 


learned 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


In conferring upon you, Allen Hollis, 
as I now do the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts, I desire in behalf of the 
College to recognize the position which 
you have so honorably earned in your 
profession, and at the same time to wel- 
come you to our academic fellowship. 
PROFESSOR RICHARDSON : 


Mr. President; on behalf of the Trus- 
tees, and at their request, I have the 
honor to present to you, to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Science, Warren 
Upham, of the class of 1871, a geologist 
of national renown. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

For the thoroughness and definiteness 
of your scientific attainments, espec- 
ially in connection with your geological 
researches, attainments recognized and 
honored by your fellow workers, I con- 
fer upon you, Warren Upham, the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science. 
PROFESSOR RICHARDSON 

Mr. President; By request of the 
Trustees, I have the honor to present to 
you, to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, Gaius Glenn Atkins, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, a deep thinker and 
a pulpit orator ot great power. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Gains Glenn Atkins, orator, preacher, 
interpreter of truth and of life, inspirer 
of men, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 
acknowledgment of your gifts and at- 
tainments, and in appreciation of the 
high service which you have in times 
past rendered in the pulpit of this and 
other colleges. 
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PROFESSOR RICHARDSON: 

Mr. President: (also present to you, 
for the same degree, A//en Eastman 
Cross, of the class of 1884 in Amherst 
College, assistant minister of the Old 
South Church, Boston,—now rightfully 
admitted to the Dartmouth fellowship 
by inheritance and by personal attain- 
ment. 

THE PRESIDENT: 


Allen Eastman Cross, preacher and 
poet, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, thereby 
according you a place, earned by your 
personal merit, among your own kindred 
in the fellowship of this College, and 
especially to that place left open by one 
out of your immediate home who fell 
amongst us by the way. 

PROFESSOR LORD : 


Mr. President; In the class of 1876 
in this College there was graduated a 
young man who at once gave himself to 
the work of library administration. 
After work in other places he estab- 
lished public libraries in Paterson, N. 
J., Salem, Mass., and Newark, N. J., 
and is now the efficient head of the 
public library of Brooklyn, N. Y. At 
the request of the Trustees I have the 
honor to present him, Frank Pierce Hill, 
to receive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Frank Pierce Hill, \over and guardian 
of books, creator of libraries, enhancing 
by your administrative power the value 
of literature to the public, I confer upon 
you the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. 

PROFESSOR LORD: 

Mr. President; The name of Aiken 
is honorably associated with the history 
of the College. In the early part of the 
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last century three brothers of that name 
were graduated from Dartmouth, two of 
whom became tutors and then trustees 
of the College; and the third, a lawyer of 
distinction and a judge in a neighboring 
state, sent his son to Dartmouth, where 
he was graduated in 1874. This son, 
following his father’s steps at the bar 
and to the bench, is now the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts, and adorns that position by his 
deep knowledge of law, sound sense, and 
brilliant wit. I have the honor to pre- 
sent him, /ohn Adams Atken, to receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
THE PRESIDENT : 

John Adams Aiken, eminent in the 
law, man of letters and man of affairs, 
always and everywhere the scholar, I 
confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws in recognition of your 


conspicuous services in your profession 
and for the State. 


PROFESSOR LORD: 


Mr. President; 1 have the honor to 
present one who by birth is a citizen of 
the United States, but who by his man- 
ifold service to mankind has become a 
citizen of the world. A master in the 
many and diverse fields of education, 
literature, politics, and administration, 
he has gained high distinction in the 
diplomatic service of his country at 
many courts, and has crowned his ser- 
vice, in the interests of universal peace, 
by presiding with dignity and effective 
influence over the delegation of the 
United States at The Hague. Having 
already received many academic honors 
from the universities of America and of 
Europe, he, Andrew Dickson White, is 
now presented to receive at your hands 
from the Trustees of Dartmouth College 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
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fessors John King Lord, Charles Francis 
Richardson, and Edwin Julius Bartlett. 
The recipients of honorary degrees 
were presented in turn, and received the 
degrees as follows: 

PROFESSOR BARTLETT : 

Mr. President; (have the pleasure of 

presenting to you those whom the Trus- 
tees of the College have selected for the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts— 
Winfield Scott Montgomery ot the class 
of 1878, a teacher of long, varied, and 
successful experience, now a Supervisor 
of Schools in the city of Washington. 
THE PRESIDENT: 

Winfield Scott Montgomery, in recogni- 
tion of twenty-eight years of faithtul 
and honorable service in connection 
with the schools for the colored race in 
Washington, as Principal, as Super- 
visor, as Assistant Superintendent, I 
confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

PROFESSOR BARTLETT : 

Florizel Charles Avery of the class 
of 1888, a progressive scholar, a faithful 
teacher, an energetic administrator, 
Head Master of the High School of 
Stamford, Conn. 

THE PRESIDENT : 

Florizel Charles Avery, for studies 
undertaken by you since graduation, 
pursued with industry and opening to 
you wider sources of information and 
thought, I confer upon you the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts. 
PROFESSOR BARTLETT: 

Allen Hollis of Concord, a learned 
and capable lawyer, recognized as 
among the foremost of tre younger 
members of the New Hampshire Rar. 


THE PRESIDENT: 

In conferring upon you, Allen Hollis, 
as I now do the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts, I desire in behalf of the 
College to recognize the position which 
you have so honorably earned in your 
profession, and at the same time to wel- 
come you to our academic fellowship. 
PROFESSOR RICHARDSON: 

Mr. President; on behalf of the Trus- 
tees, and at their request, I have the 
honor to present to you, to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Science, Warren 
Upham, of the class of 1871, a geologist 
of national renown. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

For the thoroughness and definiteness 
of your scientific attainments, espec- 
ially in connection with your geological 
researches, attainments recognized and 
honored by your fellow workers, I con- 
fer upon you, Warren Upham, the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science. 
PROFESSOR RICHARDSON 

Mr. President; By request of the 
Trustees, I have the honor to present to 
you, to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, Gains Glenn Atkins, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, a deep thinker and 
a pulpit orator ot great power. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Gains Glenn Atkins, orator, preacher, 
interpreter of truth and of life, inspirer 
of men, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 
acknowledgment of your gifts and at- 
tainments, and in appreciation of the 
high service which you have in times 
past rendered in the pulpit of this and 
other colleges. 


— 
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PROFESSOR RICHARDSON : 

Mr. President: also present to you, 
for the same degree, A//len Eastman 
Cross, of the class of 1884 in Amherst 
College, assistant minister of the Old 
South Church, Boston,—now rightfully 
admitted to the Dartmouth fellowship 
by inheritance and by personal attain- 
ment. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Allen Eastman Cross, preacher and 
poet, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, thereby 
according you a place, earned by your 
personal merit, among your own kindred 
in the fellowship of this College, and 
especially to that place left open by one 
out of your immediate home who fell 
amongst us by the way. 

PROFESSOR LORD: 

Mr. President; In the class of 1876 
in this College there was graduated a 
young man who at once gave himself to 
the work of library administration. 
After work in other places he estab- 
lished public libraries in Paterson, N. 
J., Salem, Mass., and Newark, N. J., 
and is now the efficient head of the 
public library of Brooklyn, N. Y. At 
the request of the Trustees I have the 
honor to present him, Frank Pierce Hill, 
to receive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Frank Pierce Hill, \over and guardian 
of books, creator of libraries, enhancing 
by your administrative power the value 
of literature to the public, I confer upon 
you the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. 

PROFESSOR LORD: 

Mr. President; The name of Aiken 
is honorably associated with the history 
of the College. In the early part of the 


last century three brothers of that name 
were graduated from Dartmouth, two of 
whom became tutors and then trustees 
of the College; and the third, a lawyer of 
distinction and a judge in a neighboring 
state, sent his son to Dartmouth, where 
he was graduated in 1874. This son, 
following his father’s steps at the bar 
and to the bench, is now the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts, and adorns that position by his 
deep knowledge of law, sound sense, and 
brilliant wit. I have the honor to pre- 
sent him, John Adams Atken, to receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


John Adams Aiken, eminent in the 
law, man of letters and man of affairs, 
always and everywhere the scholar, I 
confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws in recognition of your 
conspicuous services in your profession 
and for the State. 


PROFESSOR LORD: 


Mr. President; 1 have the honor to 
present one who by birth is a citizen of 
the United States, but who by his man- 
ifold service to mankind has become a 
citizen of the world. A master in the 
many and diverse fields of education, 
literature, politics, and administration, 
he has gained high distinction in the 
diplomatic service of his country at 
many courts, and has crowned his ser- 
vice, in the interests of universal peace, 
by presiding with dignity and effective 
influence over the delegation of the 
United States at The Hague. Having 
already received many academic honors 
from the universities of America and of 
Europe, he, Andrew Dickson White, is 
now presented to receive at your hands 
from the Trustees of Dartmouth College 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

In asking you, Doctor White, to accept 
from us the renewed honor of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, it is not to add 
to your titles, nor even to enroll your 
name among our graduates, with some 
of whom you have had personal rela- 
tions, but it is that we may express to 
you some sense of your value to us all 
asa public man. We think of you as 
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one of the few men who have been, and 
who still are essential to the country. 


Through your abundant learning, 
through your understanding of men, 
through the sanity of your judgment, 
and through the courage of your ethical 
and political faith, we find in you the 
ideal for which the public degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws stands. In this conviction, 
we ask you to accept it at our hands. 
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WALT WHITMAN AND DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


N the annual Commencements of 

American colleges, perhaps no 
more striking or original personality 
ever appeared before such than he 
who came from his employment in 
the attorney general’s office in Wash- 
ington to deliver the Commencement 
Poem before Dartmouth College on 
June 26, 1872. Known as Walt 
Whitman (to distinguish him from 
his father Walt), he had published in 
Brooklyn in 1855, at the age of thirty- 
six (he himself assisting to set the 
type), a thousand copies of a 
book of about one hundred pages, 
which, when it appeared, ‘‘ aroused 
such a tempest of anger and condem- 
nation everywhere’’ that in his own 
words he said, ‘‘I went off to the 
east end of Long Island and spent the 
late summer and all the fall—the 
happiest of my life—around Shelter 
Island and Peconic Bay. Then I 
came back to New York with the con- 
firmed resolution, from which I never 
afterwards wavered, to go on with my 
poetic enterprise in my own way, 
and finish as well as I could.’’ 

He had so persisted in this deter- 
mination even through persecution 
and misunderstanding that the year 
before his appearance at the College 
five editions of this ‘‘ great primitive 
poem,’’ as Thoreau called it, had been 
published. Still holding the name 
he gave it, ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,’’ it was 
then enlarged by some of his poems 
which have come to be called his 
masterpieces, such as ‘‘ Passage to 
India’? : 


“ Passage, indeed, O soul, to primal thought 
To realms of budding Bibles 


To reason’s early paradise, 
Back, back to wisdom’s birth, to innocent 
intuitions.” 


In this work, he declared that after 
‘*many manuscript doings and un- 
doings,’’ in which he had ‘‘great 
trouble in leaving out the stock poeti- 
cal touches,’’ he felt he had succeeded 
at last. . 

To realize the poet’s feeling that in 
celebrating himself, the ‘‘ Adamus of 
the nineteenth century,’’ the ‘‘ Kos- 
nical man’’ (not an individual, but 
mankind), he was celebrating ‘‘ Uni- 
versal Humanity in its attributes,’’ 
he had made himself familiar, either 
through experience, or the intuitions 
of genius, with all phases of our com- 
inon humanity. His ego was not 
Walt Whitman as such, but the 
American ego—the flight of the uni- 
versal soul. 

“T fly the flight of the fluid and swallowing 

soul.” (1855) 

“Within me latitude widens, longitude length- 

ens.” (1856) 

“ Through me many long dumb voices . 

Through me forbidding voices 

Voices veiled, and I remove the veil.” 

Toward such a result, the poet had 

powerfully and unequivocally felt his 

own mission. 

“T announce the great individual, fluid as 
nature, 

Chaste, affectionate, compassionate, fully- 

armed.” (1860) 
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“T announce a life that shall be copious, vehe- 
ment, spiritual, bola. 

I announce an end that shall lightly and joy- 
fully meet its translation.” 


This broad view of life was what 
made his loyal follower, John Add- 
ington Symonds, say, that ‘‘ speaking 
of Walt Whitman was like speaking 
of the universe’’; that caused William 
Clark to say, in his ‘‘ Study of the 
Poet,’’ that he was ‘‘ America’s voice; 
not the voice of transcendental liberal- 
ism like Lowell, nor of a softened and 
humanized Puritanism like Whittier, 
nor an echo of England and Spain 
like Irving and Longfellow, but the 
voice of the average American spread 
over a vast and still rugged continent 
flushed with life, energy, and hope. 
His task was to foreshadow the future 
of the democratic life there, to an- 
nounce things to come.’’ 

The year before (1871) had appeared 
his profound prose work ‘‘Democratic 
Vistas,’’ in which he had declared that 
he looked forward ‘‘to poets not only 
possessed of the religious fire and 
abandon of Isaiah, luxuriant in the 
epic talent of Homer, or for proud 
characters as in Shakespeare, but con- 
sistent with the Hegelian formulas, 
and with modern science.’? He was 
positive in his assertion that ‘‘Faith, 
very old, now scared away by science, 
must be restored, brought back by 
the same power that caused her depar- 
ture, restored with new sway, deeper, 
wider, higher than ever.’’ He had 
published the soul-stirring ‘‘ Pioneers’’: 


“ Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied, 
over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal and the burden 
and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers. 
O you daughters of the West! 
O you young and elder daughters! O you 
mothers, and you wives! 


Never must you be divided, in our ranks you 
move united 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!” etc. 

And now by invitation of the United 
Societies of Literary Endeavor this 
original and much-maligned poet ap- 
peared at the College to deliver the 
Commencement Poem. He had paused 
on the way (107 North Portland 
avenue, Brooklyn) to visit his 
mother in her home (‘‘the best 
and sweetest woman I ever saw and 
ever expect to see’’) where he had 
attended to details concerning the 
publication in a small book-form of 
the poem to be delivered. 

Doubtless it was a surprise to many 
that he should be invited to give the 
poem. Though well-appreciated by 
Tennyson, William Michael Rossetti, 
who some years before had _ pub- 
lished ‘‘Selections’’ from his writings 
which had resulted in Mrs. Anne Gil- 
christ’s ‘‘A Woman’s Estimate’’(1870), 
Dowden, Swinburne, and other leaders 
across the sea, he was not a welcome 
leader here among the people. He 
had not been blessed with a college 
education, but he had taught school in 
his youth (‘‘boarded round.’’) He 
had edited the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
the Freeman, and the daily Crescent 
of New Orleans. He had been an 
extensive reader of the best books. 
He himself tells us that, in hi. early 
life, he went off sometimes for a week 
at a time, in the country or by the sea- 
shore, there in the presence of outdoor 
influences, to read thoughtfully the 
Old and New Testaments, and toabsorb 
(‘‘probably to better advantage for 
me than in any library or indoor-room 

it makes such difference where you 
read’’) Shakespeare, Ossian, Homer, 
Sophocles, A’schylus, Hegel, Dante, 
German Niebelungen, Hindoo poems, 
Don Quixote, etc., etc. 

His abstracts of books and lectures 
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had revealed the observing mind. 
His ‘‘Proud Music of the Storm’”’ 
(1870) and other poems had told of 
his wide acquaintance with music-life. 
His travels up the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, around the great lakes, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie, to Niag- 
ara Falls and Lower Canada, down 
the Hudson, back to New York, had 
been an education to him. He had 
made himself familiar, as his biog- 
rapher, Doctor Bucke, tells us, with 
‘* powerful uneducated persons,’’ with 
‘tall kinds of employments, not by 
reading trade reports and _ statistics, 
but by watching and stopping hours 
with the workmen (often his intimate 
friends) at their work.’’ He had 
visited the ‘‘ foundries, shops, rolling- 
mills, slaughter-houses, woolen and 
cotton factories, shipyards, wharves, 
and the big carriage and cabinet 
shops.’’ Hehad been to ‘‘clambakes, 
races, auctions, weddings, sailing and 
bathing parties, christenings, and all 
kinds of merry-makings.’’ He had 
found the New York omnibus drivers 
good comrades, having declared that 
‘‘these rough, good-hearted men”’ 
(like the Broadway stage-driver in 
‘*'To Think of Time’’) had ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly entered into the gestation of 
‘ Leaves of Grass.’’’ As to his char- 
acter, while ‘‘ going around with the 
so-called roughs,’’ Peter Boyle, a 
street car conductor whose comrade- 
ship he enjoyed for years, has said in 
his published letters, ‘‘In his habits 
he was very temperate. He did not 
smoke. He seemed to have a 
positive dislike for tobacco. He was 
a very moderate drinker. I never 
knew a case of Walt’s being bothered 
up by a woman. In fact, he had 
nothing special to do with any woman 
except Mrs. O’Connor and Mrs. Bur- 
roughs. His disposition was different. 
Women in that sense never came into 


his head. Walt was too clean, he 
hated anything which was not clean. 
No trace of any kind of dissipation in 
him; and,’’ he concludes, ‘‘I ought 
to know about him those years—we 
we were awful close together.’’ 

Walt’s words to this conductor 
reveal the sincere comradeship between 
the two. ‘‘Whatever happens,’’ he 
wrote in 1870, ‘‘in such ups and 
downs, you must try to meet it with 
astout heart. As long as the Almighty 
vouchsafes health, strength, and a 
clear conscience, let other things do 
their worst.’’ Later he wrote, ‘‘ The 
true point to attain, is, like a good 
soldier or officer, to keep on the alert, 
to do one’s duty fully without fail— 
and leave the rest to God Almighty.”’ 

It was to this same Peter Boyle 
that the poet wrote from Hanover, 
Thursday, June 27, 1872, the day 
after he had delivered the poem, ‘‘All 
went off very well,’’ he said, ‘‘though 
it was rather provoking,’’ that having 
felt unusually well the whole summer, 
for a few days he had been ‘‘ about 
half sick,’’ and was so ‘‘yet by 
spells.’’ After a couple of days in 
Vermont, he hoped to be back in 
Brooklyn, when he would send him 
the little book with the College poem 
and others. If the poem appeared in 
the Washington papers—the Chronicle 
or Patriot, he would like a copy of 
each. ‘‘It is a curious scene here,’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘ as I write, a beautiful 
old New England village, one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, large houses 
and gardens, great elms, plenty of 
hills--everything comfortable, but 
very Yankee—not an African to be 
seen all day—not a grain of dust—not 
a car to be seen or heard, green grass 
everywhere—no smell of coal tar.’’ 
While he was writing, he said that 
baseball was being played on a large 
green in front of the house. The 
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weather suited him first rate—‘‘cloudy 
but no rain.’’ He signs himself, 
‘¢Your loving Walt.’’ 

As I write these lines, there lies by 
my side a copy of the book, dated 
1872, which published the poem as 
given that Commencement Day. It 
was found in the ‘‘den’’? when the 
poet died. Its title is the name he 
gave it, ‘‘As a Strong Bird on Pinions 
Free.’’ Besides this poem of one 
hundred and thirteen lines, there are 
several other poems, including ‘‘ The 
Mystic Trumpeter,’’ and some closing 
notes concerning the poet’s works. 
In the five-page preface to this 
first installment of the book, he 
says it was ‘‘pencilled in the open air, 
on his fifty-third birthday, wafting to 
you, dear reader, whoever you are, 
from amid the fresh scent of the grass, 
the pleasant coolness of the forenoon 
breeze, the lights and shades of 
tree-boughs silently dappling and play- 
ing around me, and the notes of the 
cat-bird for undertone and accompani- 
ment—my good-will and love.’? This 
was written in Washington, less than 
a month before he appeared at Dart- 
mouth. In it he declared he was 
still convinced of the power of his 
book, that in its intentions it was the 
‘‘song of a great composite Demo- 
cratic Individual, male or female, and, 
if ever completed, there would run 
through the chants of the volume the 
thread-voice, more or less audible, 
of an aggregated,inseparable, unprece- 
dented, vast, composite, electric, 
Democratic Nationality.’’ 

Opening to the poem as. delivered 
that June day, beginning : 

“ As a strong bird on pinions free, 
Joyous, the amplest spaces heavenward clear- 
ing,” etc. 


and ending with: 


“Thou mental, moral orb! thou new, indeed 


new spiritual world, 

The present holds thee not.” etc., 

I am reminded of Doctor Bucke’s 
confession, that it was eighteen years 
after he had first read the poem (when 
he threw the book across the room) 
before he fully entered into its spirit. 
Then he declared his feeling towards 
Walt Whitman for the ‘‘ more or less 
continuously higher plane of existence’’ 
he had vouchsafed tohim, had become 
‘tone of the deepest affection and rever- 
ence. 

I had heard of other like testi- 
monies, one especially told me by 
Mellen Chamberlain when librarian of 
the Boston Public Library. He said 
that while waiting for a friend in a 
reception room of a London hotel, he 
took up a book on the table to read. 
It was none other than ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’’ which he had not seen. He 
did not do what too many do on first 
meeting the book, hunt up a few con- 
demned lines and judge all by such, 
but he opened at random to a poem 
now considered one of the poet’s finest 
productions. But even as an exten- 
sive lover of the world’s best litera- 
ture, he saw no form or comeliness in 
it. A continuous reading did not 
help him. At last he became so 
impatient that he, too, threw the 
book across the room. Feeling some- 
what troubled at so treating the work 
of his own countryman, he picked it 
up, laid it on the table, and reflected 
until his friend arrived. Some time 
afterwards, the Poems with the 
autobiographical prose work, ‘‘ Speci- 
men Days and Collect,’’ came into 
his hands in his American home. 
Happening to take up the prose work 
first, he became so interested in the 
personality, the originality of the 
poet, that he was led to take up the 
‘*Poems.’’ He found himself reading 
the lines over and over again. Day 
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after day he continued the reading; 
and a short time before his death he 
declared with earnestness that while 
not free from faults, which all sane 
Whitmanites acknowledge, Walt 
Whitman was ‘‘a great, elemental, 
pioneer force, not to be ignored in the 
history of literature or democracy.’’ 
He came to find delight in reciting 
marked poems, and in adding auto- 
graph-letters and pictures to his col- 
lection of such in the Boston Public 
Library. He came to acknowledge 
with John Burroughs, that the poet 
kindled in him the delight he had, 
‘‘in space, freedom, power, the ele- 
ments, the cosmic, democracy, and 
the great personal qualities of self- 
reliance, courage, candor, charity,’’ 
etc. 

Doubtless some of the students of 
that Commencement time have had a 
similar experience to this of Mellen 
Chamberlain, who, as is well-known, 
is a Dartmouth alumnus, has honored 
and been honored by the College. 
But whether so or not, they must that 
day have been struck with the person- 
ality of the man, with his robust 
figure six feet tall, weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds, a finely-shaped 
head, full brow, blue eyes, and a 
somewhat red face, with a gray full 
beard. Dressed, as an eye witness (a 
daughter of one of the professors) 
tells us, in a flannel shirt with a broad 
collar, making bare the neck, he 
doubtless shocked those bound to the 
conventional. But in spite of this 
seeming affectation of dress, adopted 
at the time, he adopted his literary 
style not so much to be eccentric as 
to reveal a natural antagonism to mere 
show or sham (his brother, George, 
says he was ‘‘rather stylish when 
young, being conventional in dress as 
in the verses and stories he wrote.’’) 
The seeing eye must have noted the 


‘“naturally majestic stride’’ of the 
man, ‘‘a massive model of ease and 
independence,’’ suggesting ‘‘ infinite 
leisure ;’’—a personality which had 
caused Abraham Lincoln upon first 
seeing him to exclaim, ‘‘ Well, he 
looks likea man.’’ The seeking soul 
must have felt what Walt ever felt 
when in the presence of young men: 
““Camerado, I give you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than money, 
I give you myself before preaching or law; 
Will you give me yourself? Will you come 

travel with me?” 

Should not a man of such power 
and vision have been warmly wel- 
comed by any body of people seeking 
truth and progress? But though 
already called the ‘‘ good, gray poet ”’ 
by his loyal friend William D. 
O'Connor, and loved by a devoted few, 
he had not come to his own—the heart 
of the American people. The Wash- 
ington Chronicle, or the Patriot, did 
not notice the event. The Daily 
Springfield Republican, though pub- 
lishing the poem, June 27, felt obliged 
to say in its account of the Commence- 
ment, that Walt Whitman being intro- 
duced read his poem, ‘‘ As a Strong 
Bird on Pinions Free,’’ in which 
‘* America’s freedom and_ strength 
were set forth in the poet’s own pecul- 
iar style, much to the disappointment 
of the expectant audience.’’ But in 
spite of this, the young men of Dart- 
mouth were now honoring him. It 
was his first experience before a 
college. The year before, 
September 7, 1871, at noonday, by 
invitation of the American Institute 
in New York City, he had delivered 
his ‘‘ After All Not to Create Only”’ 
(now found in his ‘‘ Song of the 
Exposition’’?)—a line which had 
become familiar to his comrades for 
having been the welcome salute of 
General Garfield ever since he had 
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met him some years before. But that 

was in ‘‘ The Rink,’’ a two-acre 

edifice on Third Avenue, midst 

‘‘crowded examples of machinery, 

goods,’’ etc. Here he was before a 

time-honored institution, with its 

classic surroundings. From the time 

when,'a child of five, Lafayette with a 

kiss had lifted him up from a crowd 

of children to a safe spot where he 

could witness the laying of the corner- 

stone of the Apprentice Library in 

Brooklyn, literary surroundings had 

more or less claimed his attention. 

He knew the power of the poet’s 

mission, for had he not written (1860) 

—‘‘ The true poets are not followers 

of beauty, but the august masters of 

beauty.’’ He had revealed his love 

for nature in all its forms, loving the 

“Splendor of ended day floating and filling 
me” : 

“ The white arms out in the breakers tirelessly 
ta 

“The bustle of growing wheat,” etc. 

He had lived his life among the 

soldiers— 

“Upon this breast has many a dying soldier 
leaned to breathe his last.” 

He had written his ‘‘ Captain, O My 

Captain,’’ in which he had personi- 

fied Death with ‘‘ its superb vistas.’’ 

“I chant a song for you, Osane and sacred 
Death : 

Come lovely and soothing Death 

O vast and well-veiled Death 

The sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding 
Death.” 

He had made a large horizon for him- 

self in thought and religion— 

“ As base and finale too for all metaphysics, 

I see underneath Socrates . . . and underneath 
Christ,” the divine— 

“No character nor life worthy the name with- 
out religion,” 


“ No land nor man or woman without religion.” 
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And now he was bringing to these 
young students, not the ‘‘ conceits of 
the poets of other lands,’’ not the 
‘*compliments that have served their 
turn so long,’’ not the rhyme-—nor the 
classics—nor perfume of foreign court, 
or indoor library, but an odor as 
from forests of pine in the North, in 
Maine, or breath of an Illinois prairie, 
“With open airs of Virginia, or Georgia, or 

Tennessee, or from Texas uplands, or 

Florida’s glades, 

With presentment of Yellowstone scenes in 

Yosemite, 


And murmuring under, pervading all, I’d bring 
the rustling sea-sound 

That endlessly sounds from the great seas of 
the world.” 


To this he also brought his latest 
thought concerning the Union.— 
thou transcendental Union! 


By thee Fact to be justified —blended with 
Thought.” 


He saw there were to arise in this 
“ Land in the realm of God to be a realm unto 
thyself 
Under the rule of God, 
three peerless stars 
To be thy natal stars, my country, Ensemble, 
Evolution, Freedom, 
Set in the sky of Law.” 


For a better understanding of 
this profound, originally-expressed 
thought, the students doubtless needed 
the fuller illumination of study. But 
that it was heard as a seed-sowing 
from a poet who had not come to his 
own, was a compliment to Dartmouth 
College, an honor to be more and 
more appreciated as time goes on. 

Two years from that time, on the 
afternoon of June 17, 1874, by invita- 
tion of the Mathetican Society, more 
of Walt Whitman’s thought was given 
at another Commencement, that of 
Tufts College, then under the presi- 
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dency of Doctor Alonzo A. Miner. 
The poet being ill, it was read by the 
Professor of Elocution, Moses True 
Brown ;—and under the title ‘A 
Chant of the Universal ’’ (now known 
as ‘The Song of the Universal’’) 
was printed in The Universalist of 
July 4, 1874. 

* All, all for immortality— 

Love like the light silently wrapping all, 
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Nature’s amelioration blessing all. 


Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 
Give me, give him or her I love, this quench- 
less faith, 


In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld, with- 
hold not from us 

Belief in plan of Thee, enclosed in Time and 
Space, 

Health, peace, salvation, universal.” 








ALUMNI NOTES 


CLASS ANNIVERSARIES 


CLASS of 1856 

It was a pleasant sight that greeted the 
men who left College fifty years ago as they 
returned to Hanover. The village never 
looked more beautiful, and the College 
buildings, new and old, made evident the 
changes and growth of half a century. 

Reunions of the class were held in 1859, 
1866, 1869, 1876, and every five years since 
that date. 

For the fiftieth anniversary the class met 
Tuesday, June 26, in No. 3 College Hall, 
at seven o’clock P. M. Present: Ayer, 
Bridgman, Coffin, Currier, Ferris, Goddard, 
Hobbs, Merrill, Parker, Peabody, Taylor, 
Young. J. B. Hollister, of Rutland, Vt., who 
left the College after two years, on account 
of ill health, was heartily welcomed at the 
meeting. Professor Currier was called to 
preside, and he requested Brother Goddard to 
ofier prayer. The secretary read letters 
from absent members, and others added 
reports of interest concerning them. 

As the names of those who had died since 
our last meeting were read, information in 
regard to their life and death was given, 
and words of appreciation were spoken in 
tender memory of each one. 

Each member present then reported facts 
of interest concerning himself and family 
in the years past. Reminiscences of College 
life, the changes in the fiftv years, personal 
experience and views of life occupied an 
hour. Especial mention was made of the 
men who left the class as the result of our 
one calamity at Sophomore supper, and of 
the honorable record made by many of 
them, which emphasized the loss to us and 
to the College when thirty men left us. 

Several of the class have sent sons to 
Dartmouth or other colleges, and given 
daughters to teach or to honorable mar- 
riage, and the second generation of 1856 is 
an honor to the class, many having already 
made a worthy record. There are twenty 
graduates from college. 

Voted, To meet again in five years, The 


secretary was reelected. 
Merrill. Adjourned. 

After adjournment the class attended the 
President’s reception. 

Following its custom, the College made 
the semi-centennial class the class of honor 
in all the exercises of Commencement. Pro- 
fessor Currier was elected president of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society; Doctor Bridgman 
was called upon to respond for the alumni 
at the presentation of the new Dartmouth 
Hall, and Reverend Doctor Ayer spoke for 
the class at the alumni dinner. 

A group picture of the class was taken as 
the members sat upon the steps of Dart- 
mouth Hall. Copies can be ordered at $1.00 
each, to be delivered by mail in good con- 
dition, of H. H. H. Langill, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Each 


Prayer by Brother 


halts a moment at this 
fiftieth mile post, and sends messages of 
love and fellowship to every other member 
of the class of 1856. 


member 


ADDRESSES OF CLASSMATES 


Reverend F. D. Ayer, D.D., 3739 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Still pastor eme- 
ritus of First Church, Concord N. H., 
where he was installed in 1867. Spends his 
winters in Philadelphia and his summers at 
Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

William E. Barnard, 476 Tenth 
Oakland, Cal. Real estate and 
business. 


Street, 
insurance 


Isaac Bridgman, Ph.D., Northampton, 
Mass. Two sons, Yale, 1881, 1885. Retired 
from teaching. 

Honorable A. B. Coffin, Winchester, Mass. 
Retired from law practice in Boston to his 
farm, *Felledge,’’ at Winchester. 

Amos N, Currier, LL.D., 32 Bloomington 
Street, Iowa Cty, Lo. Still at the college 
where he has been for thrty-nine years, and 


is dean of the college. Daughter, Iowa 
College, 1896. 
Reverend Calvin Cutler, Auburndale, 


. 
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Mass. Pastor emeritus after twenty-eight 
years of service. In feeble health. Wife 
died 1902. Younger son, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1991; died Senior fall. Daughter, 
Mary H., Wellesley, 1888. 

Honorable Azro Dyer, Evansville, Ind. 
Retired from the judgeship and practice of 
law. ‘Travels extensively. 

Reverend O. W. Fay, 2384 W. Harrison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. In business. 

Reveend L. Z. Ferris, Rumford, R. I. 
Preaching at Fast Providence, where he has 
been since 1888. 

Reverend E. N. Goddard, 6 Mather Ter- 
race, Moutpelier, Vt, Resigned as rector at 
Windsor, Vt., after twenty-six years of ser- 
vice, and is living with son, who is libra- 
rian of the state library at Montpelier. 
Son, Trinity College, 1896; died 1900. 

Honorable E. J. Gove, Watertown, S. Dak. 
Judge, and active in practice of law. 

Charles H. Hersey, Wolfboro, N. H. 
Merchant. 

J. H. Hobbs, Esquire, Madison, N. H. Law 
offices in Madison and Rochester. 

Doctor A. O. Leavitt, State Hospital, Con- 
cord, N. H 

Reverend J. L. Merrill, Winchendon, 
Mass. Resigned pastorate at Newbury, Vt., 
1901. Resides with his sen, the pastor at 
Winchendon, Dartmouth, 1894. His wife 
died Feb 3, 1906, and his daughter, a teacher 
in Fitchburg, Mass., died May 10, 1906. 

Honorable H. L. Parker, 340 Main Street, 


Worcester, Mass. Large law practice in 
Worcester. Two sons, Dartmouth, 1885, 
1887. The older associated with the 


father in law office. 

Judge W. L. Peabody, 2311 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Examiner in 
U. S. Pension Office. Wife died March 20, 
1906. Daughter, Wellesley, 1896. 

North Attle- 
In public and personal busi- 


First Street, 


Honorable Burrill Porter, 
boro, Mass. 
ness, 

E. H. Taylor, Peterboro, N. H. Retired 
fiom active business, Son, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1899; died in Phil- 
ippine Islands, 1902. 

Edward Woods, Esq., Bath, N. H. Jaw 
and farm. Son, Harvard University, 1891. 

Reverend A. A. Young, 531 8, 
mont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Clare- 
Retired from 
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regular preaching. His daughter is pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Mt. Holyoke College, 
Fox Lake Female College, 1896. 

Of the class twenty-four studied law 
(several did not practice long but engaged 
in business or politics); five studied medi- 
cine; sixteen entered the ministry; eight 
engaged in teaching (some only for a few 
years) ; six entered into business; and Colla- 
more was a newspaper correspondent. 

FD. 


A yer, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1861 


The following report of the reunion of 
the class of '61 at their forty-fifth anniver- 
sary was written for his own newspaper 
the Lowell (Mass. ) Courier- Citizen, by Hon- 
orable George F. Marden, secretary of the 
class. It was published in the issue of 
June 30, 1906: 

The class of °61 entered Dartmouth in 
August, 1857. There were sixty members 
during freshman year, seventy during sopho- 
more year, sixty-seven during junior year, 
and we graduated fifty-eight. This, it must 
be remembered, was in the academic depart- 
ment, or “the College proper,’’ as we used 
to say, the Chandler School being a distinct 
institution by itself. I have been the class 
secretary since shortly after graduation. 
At the end of ten years, after strenuous en- 
deavor to procure the facts, I published a 
somewhat meagre history of the class. [ 
have essayed at intervals since then to bring 
out new histories, but could not, by any 
amount of endeavor, secure a sufficiently 
complete story of the members to warrant 
publication. 

So far as I can learn there may be today 
twenty-six of the class still living. 
their names, and such 
file in the College: 

Brewster, John Leander, 
Andover, Mass. 

Brown, David Henry, Medford, Mass. 

Bruce, George Anson, Boston. 

Cate, 
Mass. 

Chase, Joseph Venable, Marshall, Mo. 

Davis, Eben Harlow, Lakeside, N. H. 

Dow, Reverend William Wallace, 9 Aus- 
tin street, Portsmouth, N. H. 


I give 
addresses as are on 


17 High street, 
George 


Washington, Amesbury, 
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Duncan, DeWitt Clinton, Vinita, Indian 
Territory. 

Estabrook, George 
shire street, Boston. 

Gilman, James Pierpont, Rock Rapids, 
Ta. 

Gleason, George Leroy, Haverhill, Mass. 

Jenness, Benjamin Franklin, Willmar, 
Minn. 

Jones, Amos Byron, (not known). 

Marden, George Augustus, 84 Fairmount 
street, Lowell, Mass. 

Moore, Henry Kingsbury, 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Norton, Edward, Greenleaf 
Quincy, Mass. 

Noyes, Daniel James, 60 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Page, Harlan Winslow, 208 College ave- 
nue, Northfield, Minn. 


William, 82 Devon- 


1307 Taylor 


street, 


Page, Henry Pitt, 24 Hopkins street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Putney, Henry Marcus, Manchester, 
N. H 


Redington, Edward Dana, 325 Marquette 
building, Chicago. 

Seaman, Galen Benjamin, P. O. box 269, 
Daytona, Fla. 

Tucker, Gilman Henry, 
square, New York City. 


100 Washington 


Tucker, William Jewett, Hanover, N. H., 
(President of the College. ) 

Weeks, William Brackett, Lebanon, 
W. 


Welch, Henry Clay, 120 Engleside, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Of the above named only nine were pres- 
ent at the reunion: Bruce, Cate, Esta- 
brook, Marden, Norton, Putney, Redington, 
W. J. Tucker and Weeks. Of the others, 
Brewster, Dow, and Welch were not in suffi- 
ciently robust health to make the journey ; 


Brown, Gleason, and G. H. Tucker were 
‘*too busy’’; Chase, Duncan, Moore, H. W. 
Page. and Seaman were too far away, 


though all were heard from; Davis, Jen- 
ness, Jones, Noyes, and H. P. Page were not 
heard from, but there is reason to believe 
that all are living. Gilman has not been 
heard from in all these forty-five yeurs, and 
Chase only within a few weeks. 

Since the fortieth anniversary reunion 
five years ago, four members of the class 
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have died: Baker, Cobb, Morse, and Osgood. 

President Tucker invited the members 
present at the reunion to dine with him at 
Room 4, College Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
at 6.30. In one respect, at least, the Com- 
mencement of now shows progress over the 
Commencement of the olden time. We were 
served with as dainty, toothsome and well 
cooked a reunion feast at College Hall, as 
we should have had at a first-class city 
hotel or restaurant; and the alumni dinner 
is now in marked contrast to the meagre, 
cold, and badly served repasts of forty years 
-—or even ten years—ago. 

It would be too much to attempt to 
report what was said and. done at our re- 
union. There was no singing, no Wah- 
Whoo-Wah-ing, and though hilarity was 
not missing it was somewhat subdued, as 
befitted so venerable a party. In a neigh- 
boring room, the semi-centennial class (°56) 
was holding its reunion in like manner. 
A fiftieth anniversary counts for more than 
a forty-fifth, and the class of ’56 had thirteen 
present out of a list of only twenty-one 
survivors. We considered our possible 
semi-centennial reunion as a very uncertain 
affair, but we expressed a hope that those 
who did survive wouldn’t be too busy, or 
too far away, or too feeble, to be there. 


CLASS OF 1866 


It was Ovid who said—Jpsa quoque assid- 


“no labunter tempora motu, non secus ae 


flumen— ‘Even time itself glides on in 


constant movement, like the waters of a 
river’’; and, in its ceaseless round it car- 
ried away in its current forty years for the 
class which graduated in 1866. Forty-eight 
young men, forty-two in the academic 
department and six in the scientific, received 
from the hands of President Smith a dip- 
loma, July 19, 1866. 

Of this number twenty-nine are living. 
There were at the class reunion sixteen of 
those who graduated with the class and 
two who had been at one time connected 
with the class but who yielded tothe seduc- 
tious of the wide world and did not remain 
to the end. The following were present 
and gathered around the table when the 
hour came: 


James H. Chapman, Philadel- 
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phia; George E. Chickering, Lawrence, 
Mass; Schiller Hosford, Moline, IIL, 
Nathan P. Hunt, Manchester; J. Edgar 
Johnson, Philadelphia; Henry A. Kendall, 
Somerville, Mass.; Charles E. Lane, Chi- 
cago; Francis W. Lewis, Newtonville, 
Mass. ; Horace E. Marion, Brighton, Mass. ; 
George H. Pillsbury, Lowell, Mass.; Levi 
Rogers, Greenwich, Conn.; William B. T. 
Smith, Charlestown, N. H.; James A. 
Spaulding, Portland, Me.; Henry Ward- 
well, Salem, Mass.; George W. Wing, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Henry Whittemore, Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; and two non-graduates: 
Theodore Robinson, Lexington, Mass.; and 
W. B. Fisher, Boston. 

Chester W. Merrill of Cincinnati pre- 
sented his resignation as class secretary. A 
resolution of thanks was unanimously 
adopted expressing the appreciation of the 
class for his service. Henry Whittemore 
was elected as his successor. 

It was voted that the class should publish 
a class history which should give in a brief 
sketch the life of every member who gradu- 
ated and, as far as possible, of those who 
had at any time been connected with the 
class. This duty was assigned to Charles 
Lane, J. Edgar Johnson, aud the secretary. 

It was voted to meet again in 1911. 

It cannot be said with Lucretius: “‘They 
passed the night without sleep, they whiled 
the time away in humorous songs and drol- 
lery.’’ This was left to younger men to 
do. But there was a quiet, deep feeling of 
thankfulness that so many could come 
together and renew in word and in spirit 
the deeds of their College life. 

HTenry Whittemore, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1871 


The class of ’71 has enjoyed several suc- 
cessful reunions in its post-graduate history, 
but fraternal ties have never seemed so 
strong and cordial as at its thirty-fifth re- 
union held last June. 

The class is widely scattered, from Maine 
to California, and from Minnesota to Flor- 
ida, but twenty-one responded if person to 
the hearty and urgent summons of Adams, 
the class president, whose fore-thought and 


hospitality added materially to the joyous- 
ness of the occasion. A notable example of 
loyalty to College and class was Charles H. 
Ham of San Francisco, who made a flying 
trip across the continent and back, for the 
sake of spending barely two days amid the 
familiar scenes and with the “old familiar 
faces. ’’ 

The whole crowd rallied Tuesday after- 
noon, when Adams transferred the beautiful 
new Dartmouth Hall to the Trustees, and 
again at the Commencement exercises in 
the College Church, when Upham received 
the degree of Se. D. 

At the class supper Tuesday evening re- 
ports were given of all the absent ones so 
far as they could be obtained, and it was 
voted to publish a class-book of biographies, 
to be prepared by Bisbee and Richardson. 

Those fortunate enough to be able to 
attend were: Adams, Bacheler, Beede, Bis- 
bee, Burleigh, Dana, Dimick, Flint, Ham, 
Leach, Orcutt, Page, Parker, Richardson, 
Robinson, A. R. Savage, Smith, Stuart, 
Tebbetts, Upham, and Waters. 

William S. Dana, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1876 


The following were present at the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the class of ’76, held 
in Hanover; R. P. Barrett and son, Law- 
rence B. Barrett; G. H. Bridgman: A. B. 
Crawford: J. Foster: F. G. Gale, Mrs. 
O. 8. L. Gale, and their sons, Royce L. Gale 
and Francis G. Gale, Jr.; W. H. Gardiner, 
Mrs. E. R. Gardiner, and their children, 
Wm. H. Gardiner, Jr., and Alice C. 
Gardiner; G. Goodhue and Mrs. R. K. 
Goodhue; F, H. Hardison; C. B. Hib- 
bard and Mrs. M. E. G. Hibbard; F. P. 
Hill and Mrs. A. M. W. Hill; E. A. 
Jones and Mrs. H. M. C. Jones; J. Kivel; 
J. F. McElroy, Mrs. 8S. H. McElroy, and 
their children, J. H. McElroy ’03 and wife, 
Edith McElroy and Alice McElroy; H. G. 
Peabody; H. H. Piper; H. D. Ryder, Mrs. 
M. E. B. Ryder, and their children, Mar- 
garet S. (Ryder) Kenerson and husband, 
Edward H. Kenerson °03, (son of A. H. 
Kenerson ), and Charlotte D. Ryder; W. 8S. 
Sayers; John W. Staples, Mrs. M. L. K. 
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Staples and their son, Charles W. Staples; 
H. F. Towle: G. H. Tripp and Mrs. H. E, 
C, Tripp. 

At the class meeting it was voted to hold 
the next reunion in five years, and E. A. 
Jones was elected president and W. H. Gar- 
diner was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 
Four group pictures were made during the 
reunion, one of the men in front of Rollins 
Chapel with Professor John K. Lord as an 
addition; number two containing the men, 
wives, and children; number three of the 
wives alone, and number four of the children 
present. The last three were made in front 
of the Tuck School building. Two sons of 
°76, E. H. Kenerson ’03 and J. H. McElroy 
03, were present with their wives. It was 
the occasion of the graduation of William H. 
Gardiner, Jr., son of William H. Gardiner. 
The son received a commencement mark 
and was a Phi Beta Kappa man. The class 
had two dinners at tle reunion, both being 
held in the alumni room of College Hall. 
The first was held Monday night and was a 
family affair, classmates, wives, and chil- 
dren, all who were present, participating. 
The second was held Tuesday night, class- 
mates only being present. At the first, 
Classmate Sayers was the toastmaster, and 
at the second Classmate Tripp did the same 
duty. As the toasts on both occasions were 
in the nature of a private family affair it 
will not be necessary to publish the same. 
They were characterized by good cheer, 
good fellowship, and general good will. 
Kind and genial messages from absent 
members were read and delivered. The 
reunions served to bind the members in a 
closer bond of union, if that were possible. 
At the class banquet Gardiner read a cable- 
gram from Classmate Patterson, who that 
day landed in England with his family, on 
a business trip. Bridgman, U. S. Consul 
to Jamaica, came all the way from that 
country especially to be at this reunion. 
Staples, at the close of the class banquet, 
read a most eloquent tribute to the departed 
of the class, nine in number, entitled, 
‘Dropped from the Ranks.’’ Those pres- 
ent then joined hands about the table and 
sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ 

On Wednesday twelve of the classmates, 
during Commencement exercises, saw the 


degree of Doctor of Wetters conferred on 
Classmate F. P, Hill, librarian of the public 
library of Brooklyn, N. Y. The recipient 
of the degree was presented by Professor 
John K. Lord. A poem by Classuate Fos- 
ter, entitled “Springtime and Autumn,’’ 
was recited by him at the family gathering. 
Piper, Staples and Kivel were a committee 
to draft the sentiments of the class to be 
sent to Mrs. A. H. Kenerson and Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. McClary. 
William H. Gardiner, Secretary. 


CLASS OF 1881 

Ont of fifty-two living graduates twenty- 
eight assembled in Hanover. Seven brought 
their wives also, four of them including in 
the company their children. Two pictures 
were taken at tlhe Tuck Building by Gardi- 
ner (’76); one of the members of the class. 
and one of the fourteen accompanying wives 
and children. 

The class supper was in the dining room 
at the Inn. Judge L. R. Wentworth acted 
as president, A. S. Browne, Esq., as toast- 
master. The roll of the dead, which was 
read by the secretary while the others stood 
in silence, contained the names of eleven 
graduates and five non-graduates. We did 
not leave the room until after the morning 
light had begun to enter. 

The headquarters of the class were at the 
Sanborn House. 

Special mention ought to be made of the 
efforts of Doctor E. H. Trowbridge, to 
whom was so largely due the success of this 
reunion, as well as of that of five years 
ago. We also felt proud of the fact that it 
was Honorable E. N. Pearson who presided 
at the first alumni meeting in the new 
Dartmouth Hall, when that building was 
formally presented to the Trustees by the 
alumni; and that he also presided at the 
alumni dinner. Recognition should also be 
made of the enthusiasm of the three North 
Dakota representatives, all of whom came, 
as also the one from Kansas, and others 
from a considerable distance. 

Three of the members of the class now 
have sons in the College. 

To see one another again, to witness the 
large and fine-appearing graduating class, 
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to see around us the evidence of progress— 
all these were an inspiration to the boys of 
81. 

Those present were: M. W. Adams, At- 
lanta, Ga.; G. T. Aldrich, New York City; 
G. P. Balch, Boston, Mass.; A. 8. Browne, 
Washington, D. C.; Owen Copp, Boston, 
Mass. : C. G. Dewey, Boston, Masa,; W. W. 
Foster, New York City; W. B. Greeley, 
New York City; J. W. Hale, Newburyport, 
Mass.; I. W. Holt, Arlington, Mass.; C. H. 
Howe, Wakefield, Mass : E. D. Kimball, 
Wichita, Kansas; E. H. Kitfield, Boston, 
Mass.: F. W. Lane, Chicago, [ll.; C. B. 
Little, Bismarck, N. Dak.; H. B. McIntire, 
Cambridge, Mass.; William Moore, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak.; J. E. Odlin, Lynn, Mass. ; 
G. W. Patterson. Randolph, Vt.; E. N. 
Pearson, Concord, N. H.; J. F. Philbrick, 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; G. E. Rose, Youngs- 
town, O.: L. J. Rundlett, Concord, N. H.; 
William Smith, Springfield, Vt.; W. P. 
Snow, Boston, Mass. ; G. C. Stoddard, New 
York City; E. H. Trowbridge, Worcester, 
Mass. ; L. R. Wentworth, Somerville, Mass. ; 


CLASS OF 1886 


I feel sure that other classes will not be- 
grudge the thought that a new epoch in 
class reunions was marked in June at our 
twentieth anniversary. Not in the atten- 
dance of graduates (the relative showing 
of °74 was larger, I think at its ‘‘twen- 
tieth’’), but in the presence of members of 
the families of graduates, and more particu- 
larly in the general wiity of the anniver- 
sary. With Crosby Hall thrown open to 
the class, with its entire capacity taken and 
not quite equal to the attendance, with 
every possible courtesy shown by the Col- 
lege management, ’86 a second time felt 
that Commencement was its own. 

I venture again the suggestion that an 
epoch was marked. The possibilities of such 
an occasion, enjoyable as was our own, 
were apparent to every one, Future classes 
will return in “bunches,’’ and in doing so 
will not only find increasing personal plea- 
sure, but will make pink teas popular; and 
a College cheer to the ‘‘daddies,’’ by com- 
ing Dartmouth men, and by future mothers 


a 


of Dartmouth men, while doubtless a_start- 
ling surprise, will be as pleasing to ‘ ‘Elea- 
zar’’ as Hovey’s song. 

Thirty-nine members of the class were 
present, including three non-graduates: 
3otsford, Brown, F. B., Burnham, Camp. 
bell, Chase, Clark, A. B., Clark, H., Ed- 
wards, Ferguson, Fletcher, Fowler, French, 
Frost, E. B,, Frost, G. D., Goodwin, Hale, 
Hatch, W. M., Jenks, Johnson, Kelley, 
Knapp, Loveland, Marden, Morgan, New- 
ton, Ranson, Richmond, Ross, Sampson, 
Snow, Stetson, Taylor. Thompson, Vaughn, 
Wales, Wardwell, Whitehill, Williams, 
Wood. The wivesof fifteen members came, 
and seventeen children, a total of seventy- 
one to wear the class button. 

To use the words of President Tucker, 
applied elsewhere, the class of ’86 has found 
itself. Twenty years out of College, scat- 
tered in every part of the country, even to 
Mexico, in many instances not having seen 
Hanover since graduation, with infrequent 
and indifferent reports, the arrangements 
for the ‘‘twentieth’’ were made with many 
misgivings. Today the class is a unit; 
their cry again, “Dartmouth and ’86,’’ 
Their attendance at the ‘‘twenty-fifth’’ will 
only be measured by health and having the 
price. 

William M. Hatch, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1891 


Fifteen members of ’91 assembled in Han- 
over during Commencement week to cele- 
brate the fifteenth year since graduation. 

Headquarters were established at Moor 
Hall, the old Chandler Building, where 
open house was maintained under the direc- 
tion of Doctor Charles S. Little. 

An informal dinner was eaten at College 
Hall on Monday evening, June 25, at 
which the following were present: F. E, 
Barnard, Paul Carson, M. O. Edson, C. S. 
Little, E. T. S. Lord, F. E. Rowe, 
J.C. Sanborn, Jr., C. A. Smith, C. M. 
Smith, and A. W. French. On the follow- 
ing day E. J. Bugbee, D. S. Conant, J. H. 
Proctor, E. W. Tewksbury and John Walker 
arrived in town. 

F. E. Rowe, Secretary 








CLASS OF 1896 


The class of °96 held its decennial re- 
union at Hanover during Commencement 
week, June 23-27. Whitcomb Hall was 
secured as headquarters, where informal re- 
unions were held from time to time during 
the week. Eight congenial souls opened 
up the festivities Saturday evening, while 
on Sunday the number had been increased 
to twelve. Seventeen men sat down to the 
banquet Monday evening, which was highly 
enjoyable and successful. 

Prior to the business meeting Monday 
afternoon a photograph of the returning 
members was taken on the steps of Dart- 
mouth Hall, a cut of which will apvear in 
the class report. 

The class re-elected Guy C. Richards 
president, and Carl H. Richardson secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Carl H. Richardson, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1991 


Forty-two members of the class of 1901 
returned to Hanover to celebrate the quin- 
quennial reunion. A good delegation ar- 
rived on Saturday, and from then until 
Wednesday night other visitors to Hanover 
Nad frequent occasion to realize that 1901 
was present and was speaking for itself. 

The class dinner was held in College Hall 
on Monday evening, followed by a business 
meeting at which the principal thing done 
was the appointment of a committee to 
raise a fund to present to the College on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth year reunion 
The secretary was instructed tosend a full 
report of the reunion to the members of the 
class. 

Those present were: Andrews, Barnard, 
Bond, Bryant, Calderwood, Cobb, Colby, 
Cox, Cudworth, Denison, Dow, Dunnington, 
G. F. French, I. J. French, Gooch, Han- 
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cock, Haskell, Higgins, Hinckley, Hopkins, 
Hunter, J. H. Kimball, Leach, Leavens, 
Lowe, L. O. Merrill, Page, Pingree, Qua, 
Raphael, Robinson, Scales, Sibley, J. S. 
Smith, Stevens, Taylor, Ward, Warren, 
Whelan, Wood, Young, and non-graduate, 
Stoddard. 


Channing a. €0°.. Secretary 


CLASS OF 1903 


The class of 1993 came back to its threc- 
year reunion this last June at Hanover and 
found the old College looking better than 
ever. Headquarters were established in the 
second story of Ford’s plumbing shop. 
Thirty-six of the fellows appeared, which 
was a very fair attendance for a third-year 
reunion, in view of the fact that so many 
are just completing their professional 
studies and are so widely scattered. United 
States Consul “Dud’’ Warner of Leipsic 
drew the prize for coming the longest dis- 
tance. The class had a table allotted to 
them at the Commons and ate several meals 
together. As they were too busy to hold 
any formal meeting the business was ad- 
journed until the five-year reunion. The 
following men were present: P. E. Whel- 
den, A. E. Hanlon, Robert M. Davis, Karl 
Skinner, Preston W. Howard, R. E. Lewers, 
H. D. Cushing, M. B. French, F. 0. Hale, 
A. G. Pratt, Fred Baker, J. P. Wadham, 
S. P. Warner, Charles Luce, Frank Drown, 
Frank Wentworth, Nat Batchelder, Doctor 
Charies Chedel, Edward K. Burbeck, H. L, 
Kelley, C. H. Farley, H. E. K. Ruppel, 
R. P. Keyes, Edward B. Schlatter, Andrew 
Jackson, James F. Smith, Arthar J.C ohen, 
J. L. Thorpe, E. L. Brown, H. E. Smith, 
C. B. Hadley, E. H. Kenerson, John Mc- 
Elroy, H. G. Safford, K. A. Burnham, 
Harry Watson. 

Jeremiah F. Mahoney, Secretary 
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Dartmouth College 


Founded in 1769 


Admission to the Freshman class is gained either by examination or by certificate. Candidates are 
allowed to take a preliminary examination one year before their matriculation. In place of examina- 
tions, certificates will be received from preparatory schools which hold the certificate privilege. No 
school will be approved that has not an established regular and thorough course of preparation for 
College. All schools which desire to be placed on the list of “approved schools” should send to the 
Dean of the Faculty for a printed form of application, containing the conditions for the approval of a 
school and the requirements which must be met. No certificate will be accepted from a private tutor or 
instructor. Correspondence concerning these subjects, and requests for catalogues should be 
addressed to 
CHARLES F. EMERSON, Dean. 
Correspondence concerning rooms should be addressed to 
HOWARD M. TIBBETTS, Registrar. 


The Associated Schools Are: 


The Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance 
A Graduate School Offering Two Years of Special Preparation For Business Careers. 


Students of three years’ undergraduate standing admitted to the work of the first year, which leads 
to the bachelor’s degree. The work of this year lays a foundation for the specialized work of the 
second year. 

Students with the bachelor’s degree admitted to the work of the second year, which leads to the 
degree Master of Commercial Science. Courses in Accounting and Auditing, Business Procedure 
Modern Language, Banking, Brokerage, and Investments ; Transportation, especially Railroad Service 
Insurance, Commerce, General Business. Preparation also offered for Journalism and for teaching 
commercial subjects. 


HAR Low S. PERSON, Secretary. 


The Thayer School of Civil Engineering 


Established 1871. Offers a general course of study and practice in Civil Engineering, so developed as 
to include the essential principles of all important branches. Small classes allow close contact with 
instructors constantly. Essentially two years of professional preparation including the final year in 
college for the B.S. degree and a year of advanced work, earning the degree of Civil Engineer. For 
copy of the Annual giving addresses and positicrs of its graduates, etc., or other information, applica- 
tion should be made to 


ROBERT FLETCHER, Director. 


The Medical School 


Established in 1797. Students in Dartmouth College may elect the work of the first t year in the Medical 
School at the end of Junior year and earn the two degrees in seven years. 

The course covers four years of lectures, clinics, laboratory and recitation work. 

Full laboratory facilities are offered both in the elementary and practical branches. Quiet sur- 
roundings and personal instruction and supervision by the Faculty favor individual work and thorough 
preparation in the fundamentals by each student. 

WILLIAM T. SMITH, Dean. 
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